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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


CELEBRATION AT POINT PLEASANT, CLERMONT 
COUNTY, OHIO 


Of all citizens of the United States, born in Ohio, 
the most famous in his day and generation, as Judge 
Hugh L. Nichols has observed, was General Ulysses S. 
Grant. That he still holds that high place among the 
distinguished sons that Ohio has given to the Republic 
and the world was attested by the outpouring of people 
to celebrate the centennial anniversary of his birth and 
by the tributes that on three successive days fell from 
the lips of Ohio’s most eminent official representatives 
who came from the nation’s capitol to speak on this oc- 
casion. 

The weather, which was cool and threatening on the 
morning of Thursday, April 27, 1922, the first day of 
the celebration, gradually settled and the two succeed- 
ing days were almost cloudless. The program care- 
fully planned by Judge Nichols and his associates on 
the Centenary committee was successfully carried out 
without change except that occasioned by the absence 
of Governor Davis who was prevented by illness from 
attending. Among the distinguished persons present 
was the widow of General Fred D. Grant, who is the 
mother of Major Ulysses S. Grant III and the Countess 
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GENERAL ULysses S. GRANT. 
From photograph of painting by Leon Lippert. 
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Cantacuzene. No direct descendant of the great gen- 
eral was in attendance. 

Cincinnati was the preliminary place of assembly. 
President Warren G. Harding, Mrs. Harding and his 
party arrived in the city at nine o’clock Friday morning. 
Among the guests who came with him from Washing- 
ton were Mrs. Fred D. Grant, Mrs. Henry C. Corbin, 
Attorney General of the United States Harry M. 
Daugherty, Private Secretary to the President George 
B. Christian, Jr., Congressman Nicholas Longworth 
and a number of other Ohio congressmen. 

The President held a brief reception at the Gibson 
House, from which a little later at the head of a military 
escort and a procession of guests in automobiles he 
proceeded through flag-decked streets, thronged by 
applauding thousands, to the boat landing at the foot of 
Broadway Street. 

It had been originally planned that the President 
and his party should go to Point Pleasant on the steamer 
Island Queen and return to Cincinnati on the Morning 
Star. By request from Washington a change was or- 
dered in this arrangement and the President made the 
trip to Point Pleasant and return on the United States 
Government steamer Cayuga. A large crowd boarded 
the vessels of the Coney Island Steamship Company, 
including the Jsland Queen and the Morning Star, and 
the pageant was imposing as the vessels steamed up the 
river.* At the villages on either shore and on all the 
roads leading to the river people had gathered to wit- 
ness the procession and wave their greetings. At New 


*In order the vessels were: Cayuga, Scioto, Miami, Island Queen, 
Morning Star, America, East St. Louis, Homer Smith. 
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Richmond they had assembled in large numbers to hail 
the passing pageant. 

Scarcely had the Jsland Queen passed the village 
when an accident occurred that was for a brief time a 
matter of serious concern. As seen from the topmost 
deck of the vessel the third and fourth decks sank for 
a short distance, remained stationary for a moment and 
then went down with a terrific crash that echoed across 
the water. On the fourth deck, which followed the 
third in its downward plunge, was the military band 
from Fort Benjamin Harrison. It had commenced play- 
ing a short time before the accident, and true to its train- 
ing for emergencies, continued to play as the decks went 
down, though some of the soldiers were thrown from their 
seats in the fall. Without doubt this did much to allay 
fears and prevent a panic among the seventeen hundred 
passengers of the boat. Fortunately comparatively few 
persons were under these decks when they went down. 
The cool morning air and a stiff breeze down the river 
had sent most of the passengers to the salon and the 
rear of the vessel. The brief check in the downward 
descent of the decks gave opportunity for the pas- 
sengers underneath to escape and a comparatively few 
were caught. One of the newspapers on the day fol- 
lowing stated that forty-four persons were injured, two 
of them fatally. Many of the injuries, however, were 
slight and there were no fatalities, though it was 
thought for a time that two of the injured could not 
recover. The Manchester Boys’ Band, which was 
playling on the second deck, suffered most from the fall 
of the deck above, which caught a number of the boys 
before they could escape. This accident was the only 
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incident that marred the three days’ celebration and it 
would have been much more serious had it occurred 
earlier in the trip when the front decks of the vessel 
were crowded with passengers. 

A great crowd of people were waiting to greet the 
President and his party at Point Pleasant, the birthplace 
of Ulysses S. Grant. He proceeded promptly to the 
site of the house in which the General was born, a por- 
tion of which is still standing there. From this little 
lean-to kitchen he emerged, proceeded to the speakers’ 
stand close by and bowed to the greetings of the great 
multitude that had assembled. With him were Mrs. 
Harding, Mrs. Fred D. Grant, Mrs. Corbin, Attorney 
General Daugherty and General Warren J. Keifer, in 
spite of his eighty-six years erect and sturdy, the only 
surviving major general of the Civil War. The 
speakers’ stand was equipped with the magnavox that 
not only carried the President’s voice to the limits of the 
surrounding multitude but to the passengers who re- 
mained on board the vessels in the river below. By 
special arrangement his voice was also carried to distant 
Cincinnati where thousands of people assembled heard 
him as distinctly as did those in his immediate presence. 
Even the chatters of the birds that were flitting about 
in the trees, evidently somewhat disturbed by this un- 
usual spectacle, were heard in Cincinnati. 

Following the invocation Judge Hugh L. Nichols, 
in the absence of Governor Davis, delivered an appro- 
priate impromptu introductory address. There was 
music by the band and a solo, ““Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” by Miss Florence Enneking. President 
Harding then delivered the following address: 

Vol, XXXI—15, 
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“My CountrYyMEN: The military hero of the Republic; a 
commanding figure in the military history of the world; the sur- 
passing exemplar of magnanimity of all times; the most striking 
example of the possibilities in American life; the confident and 
relentless commander in war, and the modest and sympathetic pe- 
titioner for peace after victory! 

“All of these may be said, most befittingly, of the great Ameri- 

ican whose hundredth birthday anniversary we are met to com- 
memorate, to whose undying fame we add fresh tribute of mem- 
ory today. 

“In that inevitable contemplation incident to the preparation 
of an address for this occasion, I have pondered again and again, 
what distinction, or what attribute, or better, what attributes and 
achievement, of General Ulysses S. Grant appeals to me most. 
He looms majestic in the blend of them all — his fame is secure. 

“One must revere his military genius, even though its de- 
velopment was one of those miracles of grim war itself. No one 
would have picked him in youth or early manhood, or in his early 
career as a regular officer, for the great commander. Responsi- 
bility and necessity set ablaze the latent genius. Donelson was 
a flash of daring, Vicksburg his trophy of courage and unalter- 
able determination, Petersburg the revelation of his genius. But 
at Appomattox he was Grant the Magnanimous, who spoke for 
reunion as he had fought for union, and turned from grim war- 
rior to ambassador of peace. He could neither hate nor humili- 
ate, and in the very glow of surpassing triumph he could not be 
ungracious or inconsiderate. 


“In that supreme moment of victory, with union saved at un- 
utterable cost, he seems to have surveyed the many disappoint- 
ments, the measureless sacrifices and the indescribable sorrows. 
He felt the assurance of the Nation preserved, and yet the one 
sweeping utterance from his great heart was ‘Let us have peace’. 


“Undoubtedly the task of reconstruction was lightened be- 
cause of Grant’s moderation. At the height of the struggle he 
would accept the capitulation of Fort Donelson only on condi- 
tions of “unconditional surrender ;’ but when the fighting was 
over, he changed from severity to moderation and generosity. 
In the conclusion of his report to the Secretary of War some 
months after Appomattox, he first paid his tribute to the valor of 
the armies he had commanded, and then concluded with this 
sentence : 


“Let them hope for perpetual peace and harmony with that enemy, 
whose manhood, however mistaken the cause, drew forth such herculean 
deeds of valor.’ 
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“T cannot but feel that there is for us a lesson in the con- 
cluding sentences of the note in which he proposed to receive 
the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia. Those sen- 
tences read: 


“‘The armies, artillery, and public property to be parked and 
stacked, and turned over to the officer appointed by me.to receive them. 
This will not embrace the side arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage. This done, each. officer and man will be allowed to 
return to their homes, not to be disturbed by United States authority so 
long as they observe their paroles and the laws in force where they may 
reside.’ 


“To that he added the verbal agreement with General Lee 
that every man of the Confederate Army who claimed to own a 
horse or mule, should be permitted to take the animal home. 
General Lee observed that these conditions would have a happy 
effect upon his army. Within a few hours after the capitulation 
had been signed, largely by reason of the generosity of its terms, 
the men of the two armies were freely fraternizing, and the cap- 
tured supply trains of the Confederates had been placed again at 
their disposal, in order that the half-famished soldiers might be 
properly fed. Describing this incident in his Memoirs, General 
Grant wrote: 


“‘T said (in talking with General Lee) I took it that most of the 
men in the ranks were small farmers. The whole country had been so 
raided by the two armies that it was doubtful whether they would be able 
to put in a crop to carry themselves and their families throughout the next 
winter without the aid of the horses they were then riding. The United 
States did not want them, and I would, therefore, instruct the officers that 
I left behind, to receive the paroles of his troops, to let every man of the 
Confederate Army who claimed to own a horse or mule take the animal 
to his home. Lee remarked again that this would have a happy effect.’ 


“In making such conditions, in thus recognizing the vast 
difficulties of consolidating the peace won through years of suf- 
fering and privation, there spoke the great, true heart of the man 
who could see into the future and realize its problems. 

“Many years later, when his life was ebbing, and he strug- 
gled to the end-of his memoirs, all the American people knew of 
his brave fight, and the inevitable outcome, and the man of mag- 
nanimity found himself the recipient of a genuinely nation-wide 
sympathy. His acknowledgment in the closing paragraph of his 
exceptional book reveals the soul of a great life. Concerning 
these kindly expressions he wrote, at the very conclusion of his 
Memoirs: 


“‘T am not egotist enough to suppose all this significance should be 
be given because I was the object of it. But the war between the States 
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was a very bloody and a very costly war. One side or the other had ta 
yield principles they deemed dearer than life before it could be brought to 
an end. I commanded the whole of the mighty host engaged on the vic- 
torious side. I was, no matter whether deservedly so or not, a representa- 
tive of that side of the controversy. It is a significant and gratifying fact 
that Confederates should have joined heartily in this spontaneous move. 
I hope the good feeling inaugurated may continue to the end.’ 


“He saw union follow disunion, but it was not his to live to 
see complete concord where discord had flourished. I wish he 
somehow might know that in the more than a third of a century 
since his one and only surrender, the indissoluble ties of union 
have been more firmly riveted, and in the shared burdens and 
triymphs of American progress we have indeed continued at 
peace at home. Geographical sectionalism is only a memory now, 
and Mason and Dixon’s line remains only a historical record, 
where an ambiguity in the Federal Constitution was wiped out, 
and the Nation resumed the onward march on its destined way. 


“Seemingly, it was a long time in which to re-establish a con- 
cord so manifestly essential to the Nation’s greater achievements, 
but the understanding of the magnificent Lee was not universal 
throughout the South, the magnanimity of Grant was not mani- 
fest throughout the North. Wounds had to be healed, and par- 
tisan politics temporarily profitted more in irritation than in heal- 
ing. But the war with Spain consecrated North and South to a 
common cause, and the sacrifice and nation-wide service in the 
World War revealed the common American soul. Grant, the 
great nationalist, who appraised union and nationality above all 
the frightful cost and suffering, would rejoice to acclaim the 
Republic of today. 

“I do not mean to say that everywhere in our land we are 
all in complete accord about fundamentals of government or the 
basic principles upon which society is founded. But the sec- 
tionalism of Grant’s and Lee’s time has been effaced, and the 
geographical divisions which hindered the formation of the 
Union, and later threatened its disruption, have given way to 
the far less menacing divisions which have challenged all civili- 
zation, and which make the ferment out of which all progress 
comes. We are today incontestably one people, with a common 
purpose, universal pride, nation-wide confidence, and one flag. 
The contentions which beset us are not ours alone, they are the 
irritants to civilization throughout the world. They are not to 
be ignored, but they have never halted the human procession, 
and will not hinder the progress of this firmly founded Republic. 

“Grant was himself the supreme example of American op- 
portunity. Standing before his humble birthplace, amid the sur- 
roundings of his obscure boyhood life, one doubts if three- 
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quarters of a century ago anyone should have sought here for 
the military chieftain of a century. We have not a few, even 
today, who think small-town vision to be pitifully circumscribed. 
And yet this little Clermont County furnished in Ulysses S. Grant 
and Henry C. Corbin two of the thirteen lieutenant generals who 
have been commissioned in all our history. 


“Grant had even less of likelihood to eminence than his un- 
promising and unpraphetic beginning. There was the suggestion 
of mediocrity in his development, and even the steadfastness of 
his early manhood was stamped with failure. But there was the 
inheritance of quality, and he dwelt and grew rugged in the free- 
dom of democracy. 


“Even the beckoning opportunity of war left him seemingly 
unfavored by fate. Politically he was out of accord with the 
Master Martyr who became his commander in chief. But he 
believed in Union and the Nation supreme. He brought to the 
armed service preparedness to command, sturdiness of purpose, 
patience and forbearance, great generosity of soul, and a confi- 
dence never to be shaken. The seizure of opportunity, more to 
serve than to achieve, made him victor, and the quiet man, garbed 
in failure at Galena, marched to the surpassing heights of mili- 
tary glory. All conquering in command and magnanimous in 
his triumph, the world saw the soldier and the man, the soldier 
adored and the man beloved. 


“Other military leaders hitherto had mounted to lofty heights 
in the annals of human history. It is useless to compare, but it 
is befitting to recall that General Grant was not making con- 
quest of territory or expanding empire. He was only seeking to 
preserve. He did not fight to enslave; he only battled to sustain 
Lincoln, whom God inspired to bestow freedom. He did not 
seek to punish or destroy; he was fighting to save and reunite. 
In his heart were no drastic terms of surrender; he craved the 
blessings of peace restored. 


“The other day I received a letter from an old gentleman 
now living at Annapolis, Maryland, Mr. James W. Owens, who 
at the age of eighty-two is still practicing law in Maryland’s 
capital city. He related an incident in his own career that was 
so characteristic of General Grant that it was worth repeating. 
He told me that he was a soldier in General Lee’s army, sur- 
rendered at Appomattox, and returned to his home in Maryland. 
There he was confronted with an order of the Union general 
commanding the Department of Maryland, which required that 
all paroled Confederates should take the oath of allegiance. Mr. 
Owens in his letter to me explained: 
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“‘As Dick Taylor and Kirby Smith were still fighting, I declined 
and was put in prison, and released on condition that | would leave the 
State. I went with an exiled comrade to see General Grant. We left a 
note, explaining our banishment, and he immediately issued an order say- 
ing that in accepting the surrender of General Lee he had made it a con- 
dition that the paroled men should return to their homes, and there remain 
as long as they observed the conditions imposed. Not designating a loyal 
or disloyal State, General Grant directed that the general in command in 
Maryland should rescind his order. I accordingly returned here, and here 
I am yet, at the age of eighty-two. We veterans of the Confederacy have 
only a feeling of good will for his memory.’ 


“IT wonder sometimes if the magnanimity of Grant, the 
dogged, persistent, unalterable Grant in warfare —the Uncon- 
ditional surrender Grant — would not be helpful in the world 
today. The great world struggle, which we might reasonably 
designate the Civil War of western civilization, and in which we 
so creditably and helpfully participated, left peoples and nations 
prostrate, hardly knowing which way to turn for restoration. | 
can not help but believe that something of the spirit with which 
Grant welcomed victory, something of his eagerness to return 
to peaceful ways, would have speeded the restoration and 
hastened the return to prosperity and happiness, without which 
there can be no abiding peace. He perpetuated no resentments 
of war. Perhaps he felt his own wounds which came of calumny, 
recalled how he was humiliated through misunderstanding, and 
menaced by jealousy and hampered by politics. But he clung 
to his vision of union restored, and believed the shortest route 
to peace to be the surest way of lasting triumph. 

“Many an incident of the war, many a revelation of his 
sturdy character showed that his face was set on the one supreme 
achievement — union and the preserved ark of the American 
covenant of liberty. No hurting heart, no rivalry, no triumph 
of other commande*s, no promotion of the aspiring or deserving, 
could remove his paze from the great end sought. He wrote 
Sherman, in Grant-like simplicity and sincerity, that he would 
serve under him as willingly as over him, to attain preserved 
union. Out of such consecration, out of such unchanging de- 
votion, came his signal victory. 


“Tt is not hard to understand effective endeavor and inspir- 
ing leadership where men are consecrated to service. He was 
not concerned about his individual fortune, he was battling for 
the Union. He was not seeking self-promotion, he was fighting 
for the Nation. Rivals sought his removal and disgrace, but he 
kept on fighting. Lincoln repulsed his enemies. ‘I can’t spare 
this man; he fights,’ was all Lincoln would say. He fought for 
a preserved Union and restored Nation, and succeeding genera- 
tions are richer because of his example. One may guarantee the 
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security of this Republic.so long as leaders among men put the 
country’s good above personal and political advantage. 

“It is not to be said of Grant that he sought to preserve a 
political or social order, or even a government, which had es- 
pecially favored him. He was too little favored by the existing 
order. Nor can it be said that he sought personal or political 
popularity. These things were apart from his early life. 

“It is conceivable that men are prejudiced in their attitude 
toward great problems by their own experiences — more by their 
disappointments than their successes. Grant’s own experience in 
life might have led a less deliberate character to welcome an 
upheaval, or disunion, or any reversal to the government. But 
this silent man did not appraise his country by the scale of his 
own misfortunes. 

“He had seen much of the Republic. In boyhood he drove 
often to Cincinnati and saw the developing city, much as he 
saw St. Louis later on, in his early married life. Between these 
two periods of observation he had graduated from West Point, 
he had served creditably in the Mexican War, and was stationed 
as a military officer on the Pacific coast. 

“He saw the westward course of the star of empire. He 
saw two typical American cities grow under the impulse of im- 
migration and an expanding Republic. He saw the foreigner 
come to breathe deeply in the atmosphere of American freedom 
and stand erect amid the inspirations of American citizenship. 
He saw the schooling children, rollicking in the laughter of 
youth and freedom and equality, garbed in essentially the same 
raiment, no matter whence they came, and walking in the light 
of the same opportunity. He saw the dreams of the founding 
fathers more than made true. He cherished the inheritance which 
came of their heroism, and he chose to hand that inheritance on 
to his children and his children’s children. 

“There must have come some such appraisal to this ordinary 
American boy when grown to manhood. He had yearned for 
no star, dreamed of no destiny. He merely went the normal 
way, face ever forward, ready to quicken his step when oppor- 
tunity called or responsibility summoned. Like most men who 
have left their names conspicuous on the rolls of public service, 
responsibility brought forth the greatness of his heart and mind 
and soul. 

“He no more resented criticism than he courted applause. 
He made no outcry against failure, he trusted his own convic- 
tions and clung to them with a calm fidelity which challenged 
every crisis. His modesty was as notable as his serenity was 
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reassuring. Surely in such a breast there was an appraisal of 
his country, which made consciousness of service the compen- 
sation for every denial, and a healing salve to every hurt. 

“We know he wished the Republic to go on. His 20 years 
of public and private life, following the war, give proof enough. 
Though he proclaimed the doctrine of moral disarmament at 
Appomattox, he believed in a nation equipped for righteous de- 
fense. But no aggression was in his breast. 

“We know his cherishment of peace, intensified by his in- 
timate knowledge of the horrors of war. I can well believe he 
would have approved all that the Republic has so recently done 
in joining other nations in lifting the burdens of armament and 
promoting understandings which make war less likely. I know 
he would have approved, because we surrendered no independ- 
ence, we gave up none of nationality for which he fought, but 
we have furthered the assurances of peace, which was the su- 
preme yearning of his great, brave heart. 


“Tt is fifty-seven years since Grant garlanded victory with 
magnanimity. It is thirty-seven years since he laid down the 
wearied autobiographer’s pen and made his one and only sur- 
render. His fame is secure. ‘The Republic has not. forgotten 
and will not forget. 


“What of the Republic itself? It will not be unseemly to 
say that American example and American conception of justice 
and liberty since then have influenced the world little less sig- 
nificantly than Grant’s service to the Union shaped the course of 
our own land. 


“A score of new republics have unfurled their flags, and 
democracy has opened new avenues of liberty and made justice 
more secure. Civilization meanwhile has made such advances 
that there has seemed a divinity pointing the way. And yet 
that very civilization, more advancing than entrenched, was 
threatened by the World War, and in war's aftermath established 
order has been assaulted and revolution has threatened through- 
out the world. In our own land the enemies within have been 
more threatening than those without.- Greed and anarchy have 
menaced. But a calm survey gives every reassurance. Twenty 
centuries of modern civilization could not have been builded on 
foundations which are false. A century and a half of gratifying 
American achievement dates from the sacrifices of the founding 
fathers, and their firm structure was preserved by the patriots 
whom Grant commanded, and will be held secure by the patriotic 
citizenship of the Republic today and the grateful American 
of the morrow.’ 
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Much has been written about the cottage in which 
General Grant was born. To those who attended the 
Centenary at Point Pleasant, a lean-to little kitchen in 
the rear of a small two story building on the grounds 
formerly occupied by the Grant cottage was pointed 
out as a remaining portion of the original cottage. 
Local histories, however, carry the information that 
the lean-to kitchen was built after the Grant family had 
moved away. 

Accounts of the building of the Grant cottage and 
its builders vary somewhat in detail. A history of 
Clermont and Brown Counties published in 1913 is 
authority for the statement that, on June 24, 1821, Jesse 
R. Grant who had earlier come from Ravenna, Ohio, 
married Hanna Simpson, of Clermont County. Soon 
afterward they took up their residence in “a strong 
frame house, covered with good full inch Allegheny 
pine, and containing two nice rooms with a cellar, where 
none of their simple needs were stinted.” Here Ulysses 
S. Grant was born April 27, 1822. Jesse R. Grant was 
a tanner by trade, having followed this occupation on 
the Western Reserve, at one time with John Brown “of 
Osawatomie and Harper’s Ferry fame.” He moved 
with his young bride to Point Pleasant to take charge of 
a tannery that had been erected there. 

The Grant cottage has sometimes been represented 
as a “log cabin” and as a “log cabin weather-boarded.” 
In fact, as the building still clearly shows, it was neither 
but a substantial, small, one-story, frame building of 
two rooms. We learn that it was provided with a well- 
walled cellar, ample for the storage of a goodly supply 
of fruits and vegetables. Very humble and unpreten- 
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tious it seems today, but at the time when Grant was 
born it was one of the most comfortable dwellings in 
the little hamlet. 

The cottage has had-a rather interesting career. 
After Grant became. famous as warrior and President 
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Tue House 1n WuicuH Utysses S. Grant WaAs Born. 

This illustration is from a pen sketch made before the building was moved to the 
State Fair Grounds. The drawing was furnished by Mrs. T. P. Hawkes, 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 
of the United States, the owner conceived the idea that 
a neat sum might be made by moving the cottage about 
to fairs and expositions and charging a small fee to see 
this historic relic. At the time of the Cincinnati Cen- 
tennial Exposition the cottage, minus the lean-to kitchen 
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which was left in Point Pleasant, was set up on the 
banks of the canal outside of the Exposition grounds 
in the Queen City. Here a young school teacher, thor- 
oughly familiar with the history of the cottage and the 
distinguished man who was born in it, gave brief talks 
on both and invited visitors to pay the fee and enter. 
It was here that Henry T- Chittenden, of Columbus, 
saw the little cottage and the use to which it was put. 
He had been well acquainted with General Grant who 
died only a few years before, in 1885, and as he listened 
to the talk of the teacher and saw the people coming and 
going to this unattractive spot on the bank of the canal, 
this cheap exhibition of the cottage seemed to him 
little short of profanation. After he left Cincinnati 
this thought remained with him and he determined to 
make an effort to rescue the cottage and place it where 
it would be carefully preserved for future generations, 
Ohioans especially, to whom it was sure to be an object 
of increasing interest through coming years. 

To effect a purchase of the building, if possible, he 
took with him to Cincinnati William F. Burdell, then a 
young banker of Columbus, and at present an officer of 
the State Savings Bank and Trust Company in that city. 
Mr. Burdell after.spending some time with the owner 
finally negotiated the purchase for Mr. Chittenden and 
the cabin was brought from Cincinnati and erected on 
the Fair Grounds at Columbus, where it was an object of 
great interest during the Ohio Centennial of 1888. In 
1896 the cottage was enclosed in a substantial building 
of masonry and glass on the Ohio State Fair Grounds, 
where it is viewed every year by thousands of visitors. 

In the removal of the cabin from Cincinnati to 
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Columbus the teacher who had charge of it when he 
first saw it was employed by Mr. Chittenden. He aided 
in the re-erection of the building on the State Fair 
Grounds and in its presentation to visitors at the Cen- 
tennial. The building enclosing the Grant cottage was 
completed in 1896 by the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture and at the fair in that year was dedicated with 
_ appropriate ceremonies, including an address by Mr. 
Chittenden. On other pages of this issue will be found 
the essential portions of that address and an account of 
the dedicatory ceremonies. 

After the speech of President Harding at Point 
Pleasant, many of the visitors who came on the boats 
made use of the brief interval before the return in a 
hasty survey of the little village. In spite of a rather 
liberal use of the paint brush preparatory to this occa- 
sion, one could not help feeling that Point Pleasant, like 
Rip Van Winkle, was waking up from the sleep of a 
century and rather confusedly rubbing its eyes. The 
population is now perhaps not more than it was one 
hundred years ago and the industrial enterprise of the 
place when little Ulysses S. Grant first opened his eyes 
to the light was without doubt greater than it is today. 
Someone has said that in Europe a village expects al- 
ways to remain so; in America every village expects to 
become a city. It may seriously be doubted whether 
this ambitious expectation is entertained in Point Pleas- 
ant today. There has sprung up recently, however, if 
we may credit report, an ambition to establish a national 
or state park in Clermont County on the Ohio that will 
include the historic and delightfully situated village of 
Point Pleasant. | 
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One of the visitors on this occasion saw a flag wav- 
ing from a small building at the street corner in which 
a restaurant was established for the day. This ap- 
peared to be a service flag of the World War. On it 
were twenty-five stars, four of them gold stars. He 
stepped into the restaurant and asked the significance of 
the flag — adding that he presumed it represented the 
contribution of the village to the World War. 

“Does that flag indicate the number of men who 
went from Point Pleasant to the World War?” he 
asked. 

“IT don’t know,” said the woman at the counter. 
“Have a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes, please,” said the visitor, hoping still to elicit 
some information. “Did four of the soldier boys from 
this place lose their lives in the war?” 

“T don’t know,” was the response. “Have a sand- 
wich ?” : 

As the sandwiches were not especially inviting in 
the rather gloomy little room the visitor passed on. He 
was kindly directed by a citizen of the village to the 
old tannery, still standing, which Jesse Grant managed 
while he was in Point Pleasant. 

It appears that the father of General Grant was very 
successful in a business way during his short stay at 
Point Pleasant. He remained there but twenty-two 
months and when he moved to Georgetown, the county 
seat of Brown County, he took with him in addition to 
his little family eleven hundred dollars “of which one 
thousand was in silver, which proves that he was one in 
a thousand.” 

After the conclusion of the program at Point Pleas- 
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‘ant, the President’s boat, followed in order by the other 
vessels, returned without incident of note to the city of 
Cincinnati, from which later the President and his party 
proceeded to Washington. 


CELEBRATION AT BETHEL, CLERMONT COUNTY, 
OHIO 

The morning dawn of April 28 was cloudy and cold 
but early in the forenoon the skies cleared, the sun shone 
brightly and the weather was ideal for the second day 
of the Grant Centenary at the historic village of Bethel. 

One coming from the humble hamlet of Point Pleas- 
ant for the first time to Bethel is agreeably surprised on 
his arrival. The village impresses him at once with the 
fact that here is a wide awake, modern, progressive 
community. What the ambitions of Bethel are we did 
not learn, but there is no reason why the village should 
not in due time become a prosperous city. A fine 
modern school building has recently been erected. A 
number of churches are in evidence. The merchants 
along the main thoroughfare seem to be prosperous. 
Manufacturing establishments have been built up in 
recent years. Comfortable residences have been erected’ 
along the well paved streets. What the visitor sees on 
either hand impresses him with the thought that here 
would certainly be a pleasant place to live. 

At Point Pleasant, as one looked over the vast as- 
sembly on the shore and the hillside he naturally asked 
himself whether these people all came here to honor 
a general and president who years ago passed away, or 
to welcome and applaud the president of today who 
came to deliver the principal address. At Bethel and 
on the following day at Georgetown, the interest in the 
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event celebrated answered any mental questions in’ re- 
gard to what called forth the crowds of people. Two 
United States Senators, Willis and Pomerene, spoke at 
these two places. President Harding was not present. 
Many of the persons assembled had heard the United 
States Senators before, and while the presence of either 
of them would call forth good sized audiences in any 
part of the state, the personalities of the speakers at the 
celebrations in Bethel and Georgetown would not alone 
account for the vast audiences. The correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer estimated the crowd that lis- 
tened attentively to the address of Senator Willis at 
twelve thousand. The exercises were introduced by 
an invocation, music and remarks by the chairman of 
the day. An eloquent address was delivered by Con- 
gressman Kearns who paid a glowing tribute to “that 
remnant of the grand army that followed Grant.” 
Many veterans of the Civil War occupied places of 
honor on the speakers’ stand. The following paper 
written by Miss Louise Abbott, a school teacher of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, but a resident of Bethel, was read in 
her absence by Honorable Charles A. Brannock, an at- 
torney of the village and former State Representative: 


“THE GRANTS IN BETHEL 


“In 1840 there came to the village of Bethel the family of the 
man whom we meet today to honor. Jesse R. Grant and Hannah 
Simpson Grant with their family lived first in the house on Plane 
Street now occupied by Mr. George Clare. Later they moved 
into the residence afterward known as the Allen House, and 
finally Mr. Grant bought the property across the street built by 
Senator Morris, and here the Grant family remained during their 
residence in Bethel. The front portion of this house, which stood 
on this spot, was destroyed by fire many years ago and the re- 
maining part of the building was razed recently. 

“For the following information we are indebted to Dr. W. E. 
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Thompson, who remembers well the Grant family and Ulysses 
S. Grant as a cadet at West Point; to Mrs. Ella Beck, who re- 
members the family in Bethel, and to the late Ezekiel South and 
N. B. Morris, early residents of Bethel who a number of years 
ago gave the writer some very interesting reminiscences of the 
Grant family. 

“It is a well know fact that Ulysses had been appointed to 
West Point before the family came to bethel from Georgetown, 
so the earliest memories of him in this town are as a cadet, when 
he came home to visit his parents. The story of his experience 
with Harrison Scott has been told by the great general himself 
in his Memoirs and retold by others so often that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat it here. The sequel, however, was omitted because 
of the modesty of General Grant, and we shall tell it later. 

“Dr. Thompson gives us the following description of the 
parents of Ulysses S. Grant: Jesse R. Grant was a man of rather 
sedate manners, large, bony frame, dark hair, high cheek bones, 
and wore burnside whiskers. He was near sighted and slightly 
stooped. Mrs. Grant was a small, quiet, good-looking woman. 

“The names of the younger children were Samuel, Clarissa, 
Virginia, Orville and Mary. While their elder brother was at 
West Point, these were in school in the old three-story brick 
building in Bethel, which stood north of the present school build- 
ing. 

“The tannery owned by Jesse R. Grant was at the south- 
west corner of Charity and Water Streets. It was a large frame 
building, part of which had been the old Baptist Church. The 
teams used to haul to Cincinnati the great rolls of tanned hides 
and bring back quantities of buffalo skins for tanning. It took 
about three years to complete the tanning process. When the 
time came to dry the skins, they were hung on the fences. Dr. 
Thompson tells us that he has seen them on the fences on both 
sides of the road from the corner of the Floyd property down 
the hill to the tannery, west on Water Street to Union and south 
on Union to the top of the hill. The Jesse R. Grant tannery 
must have been a big affair in those days. The only sale for 
leather in the village was to Moses Warden, a saddler, so the 
greater part of it was taken by wagon to Cincinnati. 

“When the village was incorporated, Jesse R. Grant was 
elected first Mayor and was twice re-elected. There are some 
few documents extant which bear his signature as Mayor. One 
of these, now in the possession of Mr. A. H. Beck, is a deposition 
by James Denham, son of the proprietor of Bethel, in which he 
tells of the widening of Plane Street by consent of the property 
owners. A number of tools used in the tannery are now in the 
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possession of citizens of Bethel. Some years ago L. W. Pemberton 
bought the old work bench used in the tannery and made many 
canes, paper weights, etc. from it. These are to be found in a 
number of Bethel homes. 

“An incident related concerning a trial over which Jesse R. 
Grant presided, is as follows: Two men were brought before him 
for fighting. The trial was held in the currying room of the 
tannery. Some small boys had climbed upon a heap of rolls of 
tanned hides. During the proceedings, one of these boys rolled 
off and fell with his legs knee-deep in a tub of dubbing which 
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was very close to the Mayor’s chair. As this mixture consisted 
of fish-oil and tallow, the boy’s predicament gave much amuse- 
ment to the crowd. 

“While Ulysses Grant was at home, he rode a beautiful bay 
horse named Agua Nova, which belonged to his father. He rode 
well and was often seen riding about with one of the Morris girls 
who was an accomplished horse-woman. During his service in 
the Mexican War, his father spoke with much pride of his con- 
duct in the war, and well he might, for the young man was already 
showing his great ability as a military man. Upon his return 
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from the Mexican War, he brought with him a little Mexican boy 
who afforded much entertainment to the Bethel people for a time 
by lassoing children and playing pranks. He proved a little too 
much of a charge, however, and was sent back home. 

“The next lengthy stay of Ulysses S. Grant in Bethel was 
after his marriage to Miss Julia Dent, of St. Louis. They made 
this their home for some time and two of their children, Nellie 
and Ulysses, Jr., were born here. In 1854 Jesse Grant moved to 
Covington, Ky., and the Bethel people saw little of them until the 
time of the Civil War; then some of the boys from our town re- 
newed their acquaintance with the great general. In his Memoirs 
General Grant speaks of his boyish pride in his uniform and 
how the jeers of a Cincinnati boy and the teasing of Scott in 
Bethel made him cease to wear it. 

“A soldier from Bethel, who was with the 59th O. V. I. at 
Pittsburg Landing, says that in the afternoon of the second day’s 
fight, he heard cheers at a distance which came down the line as 
there rode in front of the ranks a small inconspicuous man 
covered with mud. His horse was plunging along throwing the 
mud in every direction. The man was General Ulysses S. Grant, 
one of the most unassuming men in the whole army. 

“Now for the sequel of the story of Harrison Scott. He was 
about Grant’s age and when the Civil War began was one of the 
first to enlist, going with the three months’ men. When his time 
gf service expired he re-enlisted and was with the army of the 
Cumberland in the campaign around Chattanooga. In the fall 
of 1863 after the battles of Chickamauga, Mission Ridge and 
Lookout Mountain, Harrison Scott became afflicted with rheu- 
matism. He was forced to walk with two canes and was very 
despondent. He was at this time 44 years of age. One day, he 
said to some of the boys, (we have this from Mr. F. M. Frazier), 
‘I am going home.’ Of course they laughed and asked him how 
he expected to get to go. He told them to wait and see. He 
then went to General Grant’s headquarters. The orderly told him 
he could not see the General as he was busy. ‘Will you tell 
him that Harrison Scott wants to see him?’ The orderly did so 
and received instructions to admit Scott. General Grant re- 
ceived him cordially, asked about Bethel friends and then before 
the poor man could make a request for a furlough, his commander 
began to speak of his affliction and said he thought Scott had 
better go home. By order of General Grant himself, Harrison 
Scott was discharged for disability. He came home, recovered 
from the rheumatism and again enlisted. He was discharged for 
the last time in 1865, having the unusual record of being honorably 
discharged three times. This little story goes to show the for- 
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giving nature of General Grant, and also that the rather annoying 
conduct of Scott as a young man was little more than a prank, 
and not a matter for deep offense. 

“The last visit of General Grant to this neighborhood was in 
the early eighties. The writer’s father, Dr. Julius D, Abbott, was 
attending physician to Mr. Samuel Simpson, an uncle of Gen. 
Grant, who lived on the old Simpson farm about four miles west 
of Bethel. One morning he went down to see the old gentleman 
and found him very much excited and very happy. He was to 
have a birthday dinner, and a number of his relatives were to 
come, among them, his nephew, Ulysses. As Dr. Abbott drove 
away from the house he saw walking across the fields from the 
railroad station, the greatest military man of our country, ex- 
president of the United States, lately returned from a tour of the 
world in which he had been honored in every land, now coming 
to give a day’s pleasure to his old uncle who was in failing health. 

“We shall close with a little bit of local history which seems 
to prove that Providence surely manages the affairs of men. 

“In the old cemetery in the north-western part of our town 
lies the body of Thomas Morris, the first United States Senator 
to speak in the Senate against slavery. He was ahead of his 
times, became very unpopular because of his views, and finally 
lost his seat in the Senate. However, he felt that some time the 
slave would be free, and hurled defiance in vigorous language at 
his opponents. 

“Now see how strangely events come about. While Thomas 
Morris was a lawyer in Bethel, he aided a young man named 
Thomas L. Hamer to get legal training. This young man became 
quite distinguished, and was finally elected to Congress. He ap- 
pointed Ulysses S. Grant as a cadet to West Point. Grant led 
the forces that freed the slaves. Bethel surely played a great part 
in the cause of liberty. 

“When the call to arms came such a short time ago, the 
youth of Bethel responded in a way that showed that they had in 
their hearts the same love for their native land that inspired to 
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such a successful military career the ‘son of a tanner’, 


Judge Hugh L. Nichols in introducing Senator Wills 
praised Congressman Kerns and the Senator for their 
efficient work in helping to get through Congress the bill 
that made possible the raising of funds for the Grant 
Memorial Highway. He also praised in generous terms 
the achievements and home life of General Grant. 
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Senator Willis was accorded a cordial greeting. In- 
troductory to his address he stated that the paper pre- 
pared by Miss Abbott contained much that he had in- 
tended to say. He then delivered his address, which 
was punctuated at a number of points by hearty ap- 
plause. He spoke in part as follows: 


“FELLOw CITIZENS AND FRIENDs: It is a singular and in- 
teresting coincidence that Bethel was the home of the man who 
did more in his day and place to preserve the foundation of the 
Union than was done by any other man of his generation and at 
the same time the home of the man who by his effort was to make 
possible the erection on that foundation of an enduring structure 
—an indissoluble union of indestructible states. 

“Here the lives of Thomas Morris, the advocate and ex- 
pounder, and Ulysses S. Grant, the soldier and builder, were in- 
extricably interwoven and here today a grateful people in solemn 
pride pay tribute to the memory of two of their former citizens. 
Yet these mighty men, the gift of Bethel and Clermont county 
to the Nation, are too great in character and achievement to be 
circumscribed in the narrow compass of village, county or state. 
Thomas Morris and Ulysses S. Grant belong to the whole Nation, 
whose freedom they had such a prominent part in preserving. 

“In yonder cemetery is a marble shaft bearing an appropriate 
inscription. Shortly after my arrival in Bethel today I found my 
way to that monument. No well beaten path to it indicates that 
this shrine is frequented by the passerby; and yet I felt while 
there that it was worth the journey from our national capital to 
stand on this consecrated spot. On nearer approach I read: 


THOMAS MORRIS 
LATE 
U. S. SENATOR 
Was Born January 3rd, 1776 
Died December 7th, 1844 


Unawed by power and 
uninfluenced by flattery 
he was through life the 
fearless advocate of human 
Liberty. 


“This inscription is an epitome of the life of Thomas Morris. 
His twenty years of service in the General Assembly of Ohio 
furnished constant exemplification of his unfailing, courageous 
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devotion to free schools, free speech, free soil and free men. His 
elevation to the United States Senate in 1833 gave larger scope 
and fuller play to his powers. Unawed by threats, he battled 
on for the preservation of free government at a time when other 
great leaders were endeavoring to blow out the moral lights 
around them in a nation-wide effort to make slavery follow the 
fla 

. “The great triumvirate, Clay, Webster and Calhoun, were 
a unit in demanding that the constitutional right of petition should 
be overthrown to the end that the shackles of slavery should be 
forever riveted on the Republic. Calhoun and Clay, Wright and 
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Preston, Buchanan and Leigh, all leaders of the Senate, united 
in thunderous demand that not only the limbs of slaves but the 
minds and consciences of men should be fettered and chained. 
Slavery was to be preserved and extended at any cost; its op- 
ponents, few in numbers and limited in influence, were denied 
the right of even having their petitions heard by Congress. 

“In this dark hour one voice rang out in the Senate clear 
as a bugle call. It summoned the discouraged friends of free- 
dom to battle and sounded uncompromising challenge to any and 
all who for mere political advantage would enter into a ‘covenant 
with Death and an agreement with Hell.’ The speech of Senator 
Thomas Morris of Ohio, delivered in the Senate on February 9, 
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1839, has never been excelled in that body in point of courage, 
logic or far-reaching effect. It awakened a lethargic nation from 
the stupor of slavery ; it saved the foundation on which Grant and 
his soldiers fought and won. 

“The Senate and the whole country were startled by the 
deliberate boldness of that speech which he concluded with these 
ringing and prophetic declarations: 


“*Though our national sins are many and grievous, yet repentance, 
like that of ancient Nineveh, may yet divert from us that impending dan- 
ger which seems to hang over our heads as by a single hair, That all 
may be safe, I conclude that the negro will yet be free. 


“Ulysses S. Grant and Thomas Morris were brought together 
in another relationship even more intimate and interesting. Sen- 
ator Morris was a great lawyer. There came to his law office an 
awkward country lad seeking an opportunity to study law. Judge 
Morris took this man into his office and his home. This con- 
fidence was not misplaced—the lad became lawyer, Congressman, 
General—the Honorable Thomas Hamer, long a resident of 
Bethel, who gave up his life in the Nation’s service at Monterey 
in 1846. 

“Thomas L. Hamer and Jesse R. Grant, the father of 
Ulysses, had been warm friends and belonged to the same debat- 
ing society. They were of opposite political parties; Hamer was 
a Democrat and Jesse R. Grant was a Whig. Political questions 
at this time were the chief topics of discussion and these two men 
were usually pitted against each other in debate. As General 
Grant relates in his Memoirs, 


“‘They had a warm discussion which finally became angry — over 
some act of President Jackson, the removal of the deposit af public 
monies, I think — after which they never spoke until after my appoint- 
ment. I know both of them felt badly over this estrangement, and would 
have been glad at any time to come to a reconciliation, but neither would 
make the advance.’ 


“Near the close of the term of Thomas Morris in the United 
States Senate, Jesse R. Grant applied to him for the appointment 
of his son to a cadetship at West Point. He was informed by the 
Senator that he had no further appointments to his credit but that 
Congressman Hamer could probably comply with his request. 
The father of Grant stated that under the circumstances he could 
not ask any favor from Hamer. Thereupon Senator Morris 
made a personal request of the congressman that young Grant 
be given the appointment. Hamer readily assented and, in the 
language of General Grant, ‘This healed the breach between the 
two, never after reopened.’ The intimate friendship of Senator 
Morris and Jesse R. Grant was the chief influence that opened 
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the way for the son of the latter to West Point and his subsequent 
illustrious career, 

“A short time after the appointment of young Grant to the 
cadetship the term of office of Thomas Morris as United States 
Senator expired and he went home politically an outcast, re- 
pudiated by his own political associates because he had been the 
uncompromising foe of slavery. The pioneer reformer blazes the 
way. He is in advance of his time and makes sacrifices for his 
cause. It is worthy of note in this connection that some of the 
men who were prominent in reading Senator Morris out,of his 
party and retiring him to private life, in after years espoused his 
principles and rendered valiant service for a more perfect Union 
and universal liberty in America. Todd and Brough, both after- 
wards war governors of Ohio, joined in opposing Morris and 
preventing his re-election to the United States Senate. In a course 
which they then condemned in him, a quarter of a century later 
they found the way to enduring fame. 

“Thomas Morris made the good fight. He saved the founda- 
tions of constitutional liberty, and although he did not live to 
know it, he provided the leader who was to build on that founda- 
tion. 

“Grant began where Morris left off. The afterglow of great- 
ness casts a strange light on life and character and tends to ob- 
scure their perfectly human qualities and to ascribe to them a 
meaning and significance as unwarranted as they are fantastic. 
Grant was a typical American boy, reared in a good Christian home ; 
he knew how to work and did work on the farm and in the 
tannery, but it does not seem probable that he pleaded any harder 
with his father for opportunity to begin work early in the morn- 
ing than most American boys would do under similar circum- 
stances or that he had to be cautioned by his parents against 
overwork. The fact is that throughout his life Grant was in- 
clined to be sluggish—he worked best under pressure—he was a 
ponderous machine that functioned in direct ratio to the size of 
the task to be done. The first thirty-eight years of his life were 
not strikingly successful ; his first eleven years in the Army would 
have been forgotten but for his later achievements. In 1860, he 
was a clerk in a tannery at Galena, Illinois, at the munificent 
salary of $600 a year; eight years later he was elected President. 
A crisis had come big enough to call out all his latent powers. 

“General Grant has left a record that indicates clearly his 
early respect for parental authority. In the winter of 1838-9 
when he had returned to his home in Georgetown to spend the 
Christmas holidays he was informed by his father that he was 
going to receive an appointment. In answer to his surprised in- 
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quiry his father told him that it was an appointment to West 
Point. The son at once declared that he would not go. He tells us 
what followed in these words; ‘He said he thought I would, and 
I thought so too, if he did.’ This indicates that he had early ac- 
quired the virtue of obedience, perhaps more common in pioneer 
days than at present. In these times of a lack of respect for law 
and properly constituted authority the question may well be raised 
whether as a people our condition might not be vastly improved 
by a more general inculcation of the ancient and homely virtue 
of obedience, beginning in the home. Young Gratit thought so too, 
if his father did, and he certainly had abundant reason in after 
years to thank this parent for his interest in his education and the 
future that it assured. 

“From Donelson to Mt. McGregor the life of Ulysses S. 
Grant is history—he was part of the nation’s life, and for a con- 
siderable period a very dominant part. 

“Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Richmond, Appoomattox 
were the steps by which he mounted the heights of military fame 
to take place along side Hannibal and Napoleon as one of the 
greatest captains in history. He was a common-sense commander 
—he relied more upon action than he did upon Jomini; his theory 
of warfare he summarized as follows: “The art of war is simple 
enough. Find out where your enemy is. Get at him as soon as 
you can. Strike at him as hard as you can, and keep moving on.’ 

“Grant maintained from the hour he came to the notice of 
President Lincoln the unbroken confidence of that great leader. 
Had it not been for the stoic firmness of the President in sustain- 
ing Grant in the Vicksburg campaign, the outcome would have 
been doubtful. The President said of him, ‘I can’t spare this man, 
he fights.’ Again he said, ‘I rather like this man Grant, I think 
we will try him a little olnger.’ To Carpenter, Lincoln said, ‘The 
great thing about Grant is his perfect coolness and persistency of 
purpose. He is not easily excited and he has the grit of the bull 
dog; once let him get his teeth in and nothing can shake him off.’ 

“The great captain was always confident of himself; though 
modest and quiet, he did not underestimate his own powers. When 
one of his generals in alarm reported, ‘General, Lee is on our 
flank,’ General Grant cooly replied: ‘Very well then, we are on 
General Lee’s flank.’ In the darkest days of 1864 Grant said, ‘I 
feel as certain of capturing Richmond as I do of dying.’ 

“His terse expressions as a leader are illustrative of his 
character. His reply to General Buckner at Fort Donelson was: 
‘An immediate and unconditional surrender; I propose to move 
immediately on your works.’ Again, after a great disaster in the 
advance on Richmond, ‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it 
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takes all summer.’ But while he was oak and rock in battle, he 
was generous as a woman and tender as a child. After General 
Buckner surrendered at Fort Donelson, General Grant remem- 
bered the friendly help given him by Buckner when he had been 
left penniless in New York. In General Buckner’s own words, 
describing the surrender, he says: ‘General Grant left the officers 
of his own army and followed me with that modest manner 
peculiar to himself into the shadows, and there tendered me his 
purse. In the modesty of his nature he was afraid the light would 
witness this act of generosity and sought to hide it from the 
world,’ 

“The credit for the final success of the great, campaigns in 
the East for the capture of Richmond must be adjudged by im- 
partial history to belong to General Grant. That Mr. Lincoln 
sought to interfere as little as possible with the military affairs 
after General Grant took charge of the army will be shown by the 
following letter : 

“‘Wasuincton, April 30, 1864. 

“*Lieutenant-General Grant: Not expecting to see you before the 
spring campaign opens, I wish to express in this way my entire satisfac- 
tion with what you have done up to this time, so far as I understand it. 
The particulars of your plan,I neither know nor seek to know. You are 
vigilant and self-reliant, and [I put no] restraints or constraints upon 
you. While I am very anxious that any great disaster or capture of any 
of our men in great numpbers shall be avoided, I know that these points 
are less likely to escape your attention than they would be mine. If there 
be anything wanting which is within my power to give, do not fail to let 
me know it. And now with a brave army and a just cause, may God 


sustain you! ° 
‘ “*Yours very truly, 
“ ‘A, LINCOLN,’ 


“And then when the last shot had been fired and the last drop 
of blood shed the great leader was magnanimous, kind and gener- 
ous. His treatment of General Lee and his army at Appomattox 
did more than any other one thing to make the South realize 
that after all we were all citizens of the common country with a 
common hope and a single flag. Happily now, North and South 
are united, each proud of the heroism of the other and rejoicing 
in the achievements of the heroes in blue and gray—all Americans. 

“Loncoln’s prophecy had been realized— 
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“*Though passion may have strained it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth-stone all over this broad 
land, will yet again swell the chorus of the Union when touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our natures.’ 


“The conquering hero said, ‘Let us have peace.’ The memory 
of this patient, silent, courageous, typical American is one of the 
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mightiest forces making for union and the maintenance of our 
institutions. 

‘“General Grant never sought political. preferment. He was 
elevated to the presidency in response to the people’s demands. 
As President he was as courageous as he had been as General. 
When, following the financial difficulties oof 1873, his own party 
lost its sense of proportion and passed the inflation bill to author- 
ize an increase in the greenbacks to four hundred millions, he 
bravely vetoed the action of the Congress, believing it to be a 
departure from the true principles of sound finance. 

“Grant stood by his friendg even to his own hurt. Some of 
them sought to use their connection with the old hero for their 
own personal profit. General Grant was loth to believe that any 
human being could entertain a motive so foreign to his own 
thought. When criticised because he stood by a friend who was 
under fire, Grant said: ‘The true test of friendship, after all, 
isn’t to stand by a man when he is in the right; anyone can do 
that ; the true test is to stand by him when he is in the wrong.’ 

“As he stood by his friends, so he remembered his enemies 
in a thoroughly human way, and sometimes he castigated them 
mercilessly. It will be recalled that when it was brought to his 
attention that a certain prominent leader did not believe in the 
Bible, Grant said, ‘Certainly not, he does not believe in it because 
he did not write it himself.’ 

“His San Domingo policy was criticised bitterly at the time 
it was announced. Yet subsequent events have shown that Grant 
was not far from right in this matter. 

“While educated for war, he was devoted to peace; the treaty 
of Washington and the settlement of the Alabama claims was the 
first long step forward in the direction of arbitration and world 
peace. 

“The Washington Conference of 1921 was in no small degree 
an outgrowth of Grant’s policy of peace and international good- 
will. American ships now sail unimpeded through the Panama 
Canal— Grant foresaw and planned it. His statesmanship was as 
far sighted as his generalship. Modestly, quietly, patiently, he 
planned and executed. 

“Great in war and official station, he was majestic in private 
life. Imposed upon by trusted friends, the meager savings of a 
life-time were lost in an hour and the old hero had to begin over 
again to earn support for wife and family. Already fatal disease 
had laid its palsying hand upon him. Toiling at Mt. McGregor 
to finish his memoirs he looked death in the face without a tremor 
He stoically worked on that he might pay his creditors and pro- 
vide for those dependent upon him. He won his last fight and 
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when the spirit fled a sorrowing world cherished the memory of 
this mighty oak whose falling ‘left a lonesome place against the 
sky.’ 

“So lived and toiled and struggled and achieved this sturdy, 
upright, patient, modest, typical American, whose life is an in- 
spiration and whose memory is a benediction to us all.” 


Senator Willis’ tribute to former United States Sen- 
ator Thomas Morris was delivered with earnestness 
and evident sympathy for this distinguished Ohio 
pioneer statesman and early advocate of emancipa- 
tion when his was the only voice that was heard in favor 
of the freedom of the slave in the United States Senate. 
Thomas Morris had an interesting career that is identi- 
fied with the early history of Ohio. His life, written - 
by his son, B. F. Morris, was published in a volume of 
408 pages in 1856. The dates of the birth and death of 
this good citizen and courageous statesman are indi- 
cated on his monument in the old burying ground on the 
outskirts of Bethel. Dr. W. E. Thompson, a physician 
of Bethel still in active practice at the age of eighty-six, 
when he was a child, frequently saw Senator Morris 
and has a very distinct recollection of his personal ap- 
pearance, which by the way is not referred to in the life 
of Morris by his son. Dr. Thompson is doubtless the 
only man living who from memory could give a por- 
traiture of the Senator. 

To Morris, more perhaps than to any other man of 
the time, was due the appointment of Grant to the cadet- 
ship at West Point. He had been almost a father to 
Honorable Thomas L. Hamer who made this appoint- 
ment.. Hamer was under many obligations to him and 
in large measure because of this acceded to the sugges- 
tion of Senator Morris. General Grant in his Memoirs 
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relates that the vacancy which he was appointed to fill 
was not generally known to exist at the time. Bartlett 
Bailey, a son of Dr. Bailey, next door neighbor to the 
Grant family, had been given tlie appointment, but his 
failure to meet the entrance requirements at West Point 
left a vacancy. General Grant thus describes the situa- 
tion at that time: 

“There were no telegraphs in those days to disseminate news 
rapidly, no railroads west of the Alleghenies, and but few east; 
and above all, there were no reporters prying into the people’s 
private affairs. Consequently it did not become generally known 
that there was a vacancy at West Point from our district until 
I was appointed. I presume Mrs. Bailey confided to my mother 


the fact that Bartlett had been dismissed, and that the doctor 
had forbidden his son’s return home.” 


Jesse R. Grant, learning of this vacancy, promptly 


requested the assistance of his friend, Senator Morris, 
to secure, if possible, the appointment for his son as 
already related. The appointment was made while the 
Grant family was still living in Georgetown, the county 
seat of Brown County. The father of General Grant 
always manifested a deep interest in the welfare of his 
children and gave them the best possible education with- 
in his limited means. He was especially eager that his 
eldest son should start in life with the advantages of the 
course at West Point and to this interest in no small 
degree was due young Grant’s opportunity to enter upon 
the path to success and distinction. 

While Grant was at West Point his father moved 
from Georgetown to Bethel. .That he was a man of 
influence in the community is attested by the fact that 
he was elected the first mayor of the village when it was 
incorporated.* The docket which he kept in his own 


* Jesse R. Grant had previously been mayor of Georgetown. 
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handwriting was on exhibition on the occasion of the 
Centenary. It is an interesting document and it is to 
the credit of those who own it that it has been thus 
carefully preserved to the present time. We learn from 
its pages that the first case tried before Mayor Grant 
was an “action for shooting a pet deer, damage $10.” 
This case was tried July 18, 1851. The plaintiff, C. R. 
Crumm, by decision of the mayor received $4.00. The 
costs in the case amounted to $5.93. The next case was 
tried February 4 to February 6, 1852. The record of 
the case is as follows: 


STATE OF OHIO 
¥. S PEACE WARRANT 
Wo. & James Harp 
BETHEL, Feb 4th, 1852. 

On complaints of J. A. I. Ross warrant issued directed to 
A. Senteny Marshall of Bethel. Warrant returned served and 
“I have the Defts. present Feb. 4th, 1852.” 

A. Senteny Marshall. 

Subpeona issued for five witnesses. 

“Returned served. A. Senteny Marshall.” 

Feb. 5th Subpeona isued for 10 witness for the Deft. Re- 
turned “Served. A. Senteny Marshall.” 

Feb. 5th John Patten sworn and examined, when on motion 
of the Deft. the further consideration of the subject is post- 
poned until tomorrow evening. 

Feb. 6th on application of Deft. subpeona issued for two 
witnesses. 

Returned “Served. 
A Senteny Marshall.” 


The parties met at the school house at early candlelight, 
with Counsel. Defts. Counsel moved to quash the proceedings 
for informality. Motion overruled. Whereupon he filed the 
following exception : 


“STATE OF OHIO 
V. S. 
Wittiam & JoHn Harp 
The Defts. excepts the opinion of the Mayor, in this that 
the Deft. moved to quash the proceedings, in this that there is 
Vol. XXXI—17. 
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a variance between affidavit and the warrant in this that the 
matter set forth in the affidavit varies from the warrant.” 

On motion of Defts. Counsel the Defts. were ordered tried 
separately. Whereupon James Harp was put upon his trial. 

Subpeona issued for Hester Ann Noble. 

Returned “Served. A. Senteny Marshall.” 

Harrison Coulter, William Beck, John Holmes, J. A. I. 
Ross, Jr., John Irwin and Hester Ann Noble, were sworn and 
examined when Defts. Counsil moved to discharge the Prisoner 
on the grounds that the state has failed to prove the time and 
place when the alleged offense had been committed, also that the 
testimony was insufficient to make out the case. The first objec- 
tion being overruled, the parties proceeded to argue the merits 
of the case. Whereupon it is considered by me that the testimony 
is insufficient to bind Deft. to keep the peace and that therefore 
the Deft. James Harp be discharged, and that judgment be 
rendered against J. A. I. Ross the complaining witness for his 
costs therein expended; and that James Harp pay the costs he 
made; which is one dollar seventy cents besides his witnesses 
who were not called on to testify. 

J. R. Grant, Mayor. 


Litigation in the court of Mayor Grant seems to 
have been rather infrequent as only two other cases are 
recorded, one an “action of trespass” and the other 
“assault and battery.” 

Jesse R. Grant and Senator Thomas Morris were 
very close friends, as may be inferred from what has 
already been related. Just what was the basis of this 
intimate friendship has not been fully stated. | Possibly 
agreement on the slavery question had something to do 
with it. General Grant prior to the Civil War was not 
in sympathy with the abolition movement. In the presi- 
dential election of 1856 he voted for James Buchanan 
for president of the United States. His father, however, 
was strangely opposed to slavery. Possibly his con- 
tact with the anti-slavery sentiment of the Western 
Reserve before he came to Clermont had something to 
do with his opinion on this subject and it is reasonable 
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to surmise that this had something to do with the inti- 
mate relations of Morris and the father of Grant near 
the close of the career of the former in the United 
States Senate. 


After Grant had finished his course at West Point he 
returned to Ohio and spent some time at the home of 
his father in Bethel. Still later, after he had married, 
his family lived in Bethel. Two of his children, Nelly 
and Ulysses S., Jr., were born here. The latter now 
lives in San Diego, California, where he owns the hotel 
which he has named in honor of his distinguished 
father. 


It is needless to say that Bethel abounds in legends 
and secondhand reminiscences of General Grant. Much 
of this is interesting and a goodly portion of it doubt- 
less authentic, but space will not permit its inclusion 
here. It is rather remarkable that Thomas Morris 
should have been defeated in a race for Congress by 
Thomas L. Hamer,* the youth whom he had befriended 
and taken into his family, that Morris should have been 
elected ‘within two months after his defeat’ to the 
United States Senate, that he and Hamer served the 
same length of time in Congress, that the latter was suc- 
ceeded by the son of the former, Jonathan D. Morris, 
who remained firm in his allegiance to the Democratic 
party after his father had been read out of it and had 
died in the service of the Liberty party. . Jonathan D. 
Morris delivered a eulogy on Hamer in the House of 
Representatives and served two terms as his successor. 


*The vote in this election was as follows: Hamer, 2,171; Fish- 


nek, 2,069; Morris, 2,028; Russell, 403. Fishback was the Whig candi- 
ate, 
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Assuredly Bethel figured conspicuously in the early 
political history of Ohio. j 


CELEBRATION AT GEORGETOWN, BROWN COUNTY 


Fine weather greeted the thousands who flocked to 
Georgetown Saturday, April 29, 1922, to do honor to the 
memory of General Grant and hear the scholarly and 
eloquent address of Senator Atlee Pomerene. 

Following chronologically the years of Grant’s life 
in Ohio, the celebration at Georgetown should have 
preceded that at Bethel. When Grant was about 
eighteen months old, in the fall of 1823, his father 
moved with his family to the former village, the county 
seat of Brown County. Here young Grant made his 
home until he was seventeen years old, in 1839, when 
he went to West Point. Here he attended school in the 
little brick building that is still standing. Here his 
father built a tannery and a substantial brick residence, 
probably at the time the best dwelling in Brown County. 
All these buildings have been carefully preserved and 
are pointed out with pride by citizens to visitors. In 
recent years the residence of Jesse R. Grant has been 
somewhat improved by the addition of a comfortable 
veranda, but the main walls stand as they were almost 
acentury ago. It is a two story building and must still 
be numbered among the substantial and attractive 
homes of Georgetown, aside from its historical im- 
portance. 

Here Thomas L. Hamer lived at the zenith of his 
career and to this village his remains were brought after 
his death near Monterey in the Mexican War. In that 
conflict he had attained the rank of brigadier general. 
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At the time of his death he had been elected again to 
Congress. He was succeeded, as already noted, by 
Jonathan D. Morris, the son of Senator Thomas Mor- 
ris, who in 1844 had died in the service of the anti- 
slavery cause. . 

There are many interesting biographical sketches of 
Thomas L. Hamer and an extended review of his life 
would be superfluous here. After teaching school for a 
time he was admitted to the practice of the law. He 
Was an eminent orator at a time when orators in Ohio, 
especially in the southern counties, were comparatively 
more numerous than they are today. His forensic 
training he received in the rural debating societies, 
which were then maintained in every school district. 
Politics furnished the absorbing topics of discussion in 
those days. Hamer, the Democratic orator of the time, 
rivaled, and his friends claimed even surpassed the 
oratory of famous Tom Corwin. While the latter was 
fulminating against the Mexican War and declaring 
that if he were a Mexican he would welcome the invad- 
ing soldiers from the United States with “bloody hands 
to hospitable graves,” Hamer was vigorously support- 
ing that war and backing his eloquent words in the uni- 
form of a brigadier general on the field of battle. It 
has sometimes been said that Hamer’s service to his dis- 
trict was forgotten and that not even a headstone had 
been erected at his grave. 

The old cemetery in Georgetown today presents a 
rather desolate appearance. Tombstones, some of them 
humble and some of them large and artistically wrought, 
are strewn about somewhat promiscuously. Not a few 
of them have broken in the fall. Most of them, how- 
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ever, are still erect, but the grounds for the most part 
are overgrown with tall grass, weeds, trailing vines and 
vigorous shrubs that run riot over the graves. In one 
part of the burying ground a substantial enclosure 
marks the final resting place of Thomas L. Hamer and 
his wife. No tombstone or monument is erected to 
him here, but the flat stone over the grave of Mrs. 
Hamer bears testimony to the fact that she was an 
exemplary Christian mother, devoted to her husband 
and children. 

The citizens of Georgetown and Brown County, 
however, have appropriately honored. the memory of 
Hamer by erecting in the Court House yard of the vil- 
lage a substantial granite monument. This was un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies in 1917. A number 
of the descendants of Hamer were present on that occa- 
sion. 


The speaking on the afternoon of April 29 was 
from a platform in front of the large grandstand on 
the Fair Grounds. Every available seat was occupied 
and a large crowd listened standing. After invocation 
there was music and introductory addresses by Con- 
gressman Kearns and Judge Hugh L. Nichols.. A very 
interesting feature of the preliminary exercises were 
some songs of Civil War time in which a few of the 
veterans, led by comrade John Hank, heartily joined. 
Mr. Hank attended all three of the celebrations and at 
3ethel as at Georgetown he was heard by throngs of 
people who listened to the songs of the sixties that he 
sang in excellent voice despite his seventy-seven years. 
Hank is a man of commanding presence, tall and as 
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straight as when he marched in the Union Army sixty 
years ago. 

Judge Nichols in well chosen words introduced Sen- 
ator Pomerene who spoke as follows: 


“Mr. Chairman, Judge Nichols, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, ladies and gentlemen, we come to Georgetown 
today to do homage to the great captain of the Civil War. I 
understand with what pardonable pride the citizens of this good 
community recite the boyhood deeds of him who rose from com- 
parative obscurity in a few short years to become the great com- 
mander of our great armies in suppressing the rebellion. 

“General Grant’s boyhood days in Georgetown did not differ 
materially from the youthful days of many Americans in every 
community in the country. All who knew him or the history of 
his generation will recognize in him a boy clear of head, pure of 
heart, and clean of hand. His parents did not permit him to in- 
dulge in idleness. He did not fritter away his days. He always 
was occupied either at school or in his father’s tannery or with his 
team. He was never idle. 

“His father must have been a very positive character—am- 
bitious for his son’s advancement, as any father should be. Full 
of hope, aye, of confidence, in his future, he determined that his 
son should have every adyantage which his limited means would 
permit him to give. 

“Grant, the boy, does not seem at first to have been ambitious 
for a military career. In his personal memoirs he tells us that 
his father had received a letter from Hon. Thomas Morris, 
United States Senator from Ohio, and after reading it, he said: 

“Ulysses, I believe you are going to rece:ve the appointment.’ 
‘What appointment? I inquired. ‘To West Point; I have applied 
for it.” ‘But I won’t go,’ I said. He said, ‘He thought I would,’ 
and then General Grant adds, quaintly, ‘I thought so, too, if he 
did.’ 

“Again he tells us that a military life ‘had no charms’ for 
him, and he did not ‘have the faintest idea of staying in the Army 
even if I shou'd be graduated.’ 

“He received his education at the National Military Academy, 
but his career at West Point can hardly be regarded as a brilliant 
success if we are to rate him, according to prevailing standards. 
He had an unusually retentive memory. He tells us he ‘rarely ever 
read over a lesson the second time during my entire cadetship.’ 
He devoted more time to the books in the library than he did 
to those relating to his course of study. As a result, as he puts 
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it, ‘I never succeeded in getting squarely at either end of my 
class in any one study during the four years.’ 

“He thought of obtaining a permanent position as a college 
professor, but he tells us ‘circumstances always did shape my 
course different from my plans.’ 

“He left the academy ‘with a good average record as a stu- 
dent and a very high record as a man.’ It was said of him, ‘He 
betrayed no trust, falsified no word, violated no rights, manifested 
no tyranny, sought no personal aggrandizement, complained of 
no hardships, displayed no jealousy, oppressed no subordinate, 
and was ever known for his humanity, sagacity, courage, and 
honor.’ High praise this ‘for any man. 

“His first military service was in the Mexican War. He was 
then a very young man. He occupied minor positions of respon- 
sibility. There is nothing extraordinary in his experience in 
Mexico, but a careful scrutiny of the history of the Mexican War 
shows that even in his minor position of lieutenant he always was 
ready to do and did do his duty. 

“On one occasion his colonel called for volunteers to get word 
to General Twiggs, division commander, calling for ammunition 
and reinforcements. ‘It is a dangerous job,’ said Colonel Gart- 
land, ‘and I do not like to order any man to do it. Who will 
volunteer?’ ‘I will,’ said Quartermaster Grant promptly, ‘I have 
got a horse.” ‘You are just the man to do it,’ said the colonel. 
‘Keep in the side streets and ride hard.’ Needless to say, the 
message was delivered. 


“While Grant was acting as quartermaster he was always at 
the front during the fighting. General Longstreet, who served 
with Grant in Mexico, said of him, ‘You could not keep Grant 
out of battle.’ Again he said, ‘Grant was everywhere on the 
field. He was always cool, swift, and unhurried in battle. He 
was as unconcerned as if it were a hailstorm instead of a storm 
of bullets. I had occasion to observe his superb courage under 
fire—so remarkable was his bravery that mention was made of it 
in the official report, and I heard his colonel say, “There goes a 
man of fire.’ 

“Shortly after the close of the Mexican War Grant was sent 
to the Pacific slope with his regiment. He was separated from 
family and friends. His record in the far West his most en- 
thusiastic friends can hardly claim to have been creditable. On 
April 11, 1854, he resigned his position as captain in the United 
States Army, and apparently his military career had closed. He 
returned to the East. 

“Later he located on a small farm which had been given to 
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him by his father-in-law. It was almost entirely, if not quite, 
virgin soil, covered by a virgin forest. 

“To use a homely expression, Grant was all but down and 
out. Almost any other man would have become discouraged and 
quit. Not so Grant. His clearness of vision and his high resolve 
enabled him to see his duty to himself, his family, and his country. 
He cleared the forest. He built his log hut. He plowed and 
sowed and reaped. He cut firewood and hauled it to St. Louis. 
He did teaming for his neighbors. Nothing that he found to do 
was left undone. In this way for a time he maintained himself, 
his wife, and his growing family. . 

“Later he engaged in the real estate business in St. Louis. 
He was not fitted for this work. He was not successful in it, 
and he resigned his position. 

“Still later, in April, 1860, he went to Galena, Illinois, entered 
his father’s leather store, and joined his brothers as salesman. 

“While in private life he was devotion itself to his wife and 
children. During all this period he was a great reader, a close 
student and observer of the passing events which were rapidly 
drawing the peoples of the North and South into the maelstrom 
of fratricidal war. He seemed to have a premonition that the 
fateful struggle was coming. 

“Hard this life may have seemed to him and his family, as 
well as to those who knew him, but these experiences were not in 
vain. They were the crucible in which were melted, purified, and 
fused together the elements of his manhood. It made him master 
of himself, and having mastered himself he was fitted to become, 
and did become, the master and the leader of men. In no period 
of his life did he develop more than in the time between his 
resignation and the date when he tendered his services again to 
his country in the darkest hour of her history. 

“On May 24, 1861, while at Galena, Grant wrote to the 
Adjutant General of the Army at Washington, tendering his 
services until the close of the war ‘in such capacity as may be 
offered.’ So little was thought of this man that his letter was not 
even acknowledged. 

“With that clearness of vision which always characterized 
Grant, whether in peace or in war, whether in camp or battle, 
or at the council table, he foresaw the conflict coming. In his 
judgment it was to decide two questions: 

First. Has a State the right to secede from the Union? 

Second. Shall we tolerate slavery under the Stars. and 
Stripes ? 

“Grant believed, as Webster believed, that the Union was 
‘one and inseparable.’ Grant believed with the advancing progress 
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of civilization tio human being ought to be held in bondage. In 
both these beliefs he was right—eternally right, and though we 
accord to those who held different beliefs, honesty of conviction, 
if these same questions were to be presented now to the people, 
North or South, for decision at the ballot box they would be 
decided overwhelmingly in the negative. 

“Grant, in discussing the question of secession, says, in his 
Memoirs : 


“Doubtless the founders of our Government, the majority of them 
at least, regarded the confederation of the Colonies as an experiment. 
Each colony considered itself-a separate government; that the confedera- 
tion was for mutual protection against a foreign foe and the prevention 
of strife and war among themselves. If there had been a desire on. the 
part of any single State to withdraw from the compact at any time while 
the number of states was limited to the original 13 I do not suppose 
there would have been any to contest the right, no matter how much the 
determination might have been regretted. The problem changed on the 
ratification of the Constitution by all the Colonies; it changed still more 
when amendments were added; and if the right of any one State to with- 
draw continued to exist at all after the ratification of the Constitution, it 
certainly ceased on the formation of new States, at least so far as the 
new States themselves were concerned.’ 


“Secession, says Grant, ‘was illogical as well as impractic- 
able. It was revolution.’ He believed that as man has the in- 
herent right of self-defense, so has a government the right to 
protect itself against revolution. 

“But it is purely academic to discuss such problems now. 
They were settled by the arbitrament of the sword, and out of 
the Civil War our Union of States was cemented together more 
closely than ever before. 

“I have often indulged the thought that if the people of the 
South before the Civil War had known the people of the North 
as they know them now, and if the people of the North before 
the Civil War had known the people of the South as they know 
them now, there would have been no war. And of this, too, I am 
perfectly clear; if there had been more Grants in the North and 
more Lees in the South these questions would have been settled 
without the shedding of a single drop of blood. 

“A few days after the firing upon Fort Sumter a meeting of 
the loyal citizens of Galena was held and Captain Grant was 
made chairman of the meeting. He did not devote his time 
to grandiloquent talk. He was even then the soldier, the com- 
mander. Calling the meeting to order, he said in substance: 


“Fellow citizens, this meeting is called to organize a company of 
volunteers to serve the State of Illinois. * * * Before calling upon 
you to become volunteers, I wish to state just what will be required of 
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you. First of all, unquestioning obedience to your superior officers. The 
Army is not a picnicking party, nor is it an excursion. You will have 
hard fare. You may be obliged to sleep on the ground after long marches 
in the rain and snow. Many of the orders of your superiors will seem, to 
you unjust, and yet they must be borne. If an injustice is really done you, 
however, there are courts-martial where your wrongs can be investigated 
and offenders punished. If you put your name down here it should be in 
full understanding of what the act means. In conclusion, let me say that 
so far as I can I will aid the company, and I intend to re-enlist in the 
service myself.’ 


“This was the Grant whom the country later learned to know 
and love. His direct and straightforward statements as chair- 
man of the Galena meeting were characteristic of his every 
thought and act during the entire period of the war. 

“The enlisted soldiers offered to make Grant captain of the 
company. He refused, stating that he thought he could serve 
the state better at Springfield. He tendered his services to Gov. 
Richard Yates, but the governor could find nothing for him to do. 
After some days he determined to go home. Governor Yates, 
learning of his intention, asked him to remain overnight and call 
at his office in the morning. Grant was assigned to a desk in the 
adjutant general’s department doing clerical work. Grant was 
hoping for a command. He returned to Galena almost in despair 
because he did not receive suitable recognition of his military ex- 
perience. 

“Mr. Houghton, the editor of a local paper, wrote concerning 
him: 

“We are now in want of just such soldiers as he is, and we hope 
the Government will invite him to higher command. He is the very soul 
of honor, and no man breathes who has a more patriotic heart. We want 


among our young soldiers the influence of the rare leadership of men like 
Captain Grant.’ 


“Grant was a newcomer in Illinois. Public men did not know 
him. Other men unfitted by training or experience were given 
positions in the organization of the state troops, but there seemed 
to be no place for Grant, the West Point cadet. 

“He went to Cincinnati and tendered his services to Gen. 
George B. McClellan, then in command of the military district. 
He met his old comrade, Carr B. White, in Georgetown, a member 
of the Ohio Legislature, and to him he related the circumstances 
and his ambition to serve in the Army. Mr. White replied that 
there ought to be a command for him, and said, ‘I am going to 
Columbus and I will see what I can do.’ In a few days he re- 
turned with a commission for Grant as colonel of the Twelfth 
Ohio, but meanwhile Governor Yates had wired him, asking him 
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to accept the command of the Seventh District Regiment. This 
position he accepted, and it gave him his opportunity. 

“His regiment lacked in discipline and was said to ba a ‘little 
unruly.’ When asked if he could manage them, his quiet reply 
was, ‘I think I can.’. When presented to his regiment by Colonel 
Goode, he said, after returning the salute of the adjutant: ‘A 
soldier’s first duty is to learn to obey his commander. I shall 
expect my orders to be obeyed as exactly and instantly as if we 
were on the field of battle.’ ; 

“A little later, while at St. Louis, Grant received a telegram 
from his friend, Washburne, advising him that the President had 
appointed him as brigadier general of volunteers. 

“Tn the brief space of time allotted to me it is, of course, im- 
possible to go into all the details of this wonderful commander’s 
activities. 

“Grant was the one man above every other commanding 
officer in the West who seemed to have the military genius to bring 
order out of chaos, to convert raw recruits into trained veterans, 
and to inspire them with the bravery of spirit and love of country 
which was necessary to suppress the rebellion and preserve the 
Union. 

“Shortly after he had assumed command he found that the 
Confederates were marching onto the city of Paducah. On 
September 6, 1861, he issued this proclamation to its citizens: 


“‘T have come among you, not as an enemy but as your friend and 
fellow citizen, not to injure or annoy you but to respect the rights and 
defend and enforce the rights of all loyal citizens. An enemy in rebellion 
against our common Government has taken possession of and planted its 
guns upon the soil of Kentucky and fired upon our flag. Hickman and 
Columbus are in his hands; he is moving upon our city. I am here to 
defend you against this enemy, and to assert and maintain the authority 
and sovereignty of your Government and mine. I have nothing to do 
with opinions. I deal only with armed rebellion and its aiders and abettors. 
You can pursue your usual vocations without fear or hindrance. The 
strong arm of the Government is here to protect its friends and to punish 
only its enemies. Whenever it is manifest that you are able to defend 
yourselves, to maintain the authority of your Government and protect the 
rights of all its loyal citizens, I shall withdraw the forces under my com- 
mand from your city.’ 


“Lincoln, later seeing this address, said, ‘The man who can 
write like that is fitted to command in the West.’ 

“He took Belmont. The Confederates held Columbus. In 
the midst of the fighting one of the Union officers shouted, ‘My 
God, we are surrounded.’ Grant replied, Grant-like, ‘We cut our 
way in and we can cut our way out.’ 

“He moved with vigor and precision. On February 5 he ad- 
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vanced against Fort Henry. On the day following it fell, and 
he telegraphed Halleck, ‘ort Henry is ours,’ and added, ‘I shall 
take and destroy Fort Donelson on the 8th and return to Fort 
Henry.’ 

“Weather and other conditions, however, prevented his taking 
Fort Donelson as quickly as he thought, but he moved on to his 
objective with that persistence and determination which always 
carried him through every obstacle that came in his way. Gen- 
erals Floyd, Pillow, and Buckner were in charge for the Con- 
federates.. Floyd and Pillow fled. General Buckner thought it 
useless to continue further fighting. He sent word to Grant, 
asking for terms of capitulation. Grant replied, ‘No terms except 
immediate and unconditional surrender can be accepted. I pro- 
pose to move immediately upon your works.’ 

“Victory was now in the air. The North began to find it- 
_ self. They had a general who could fight and win. He was little 

known either to the people of the North or the East. The whole 
Nation began to inquire, ‘Who is this man Grant, who fights 
battles and wins them?’ 

“After Shiloh great pressure was begun to have the President 
remove Grant from his command in the West. But Lincoln, after 
full investigation, replied, ‘I can’t spare Grant; he fights.’ 

“Shiloh was one of the most terrific battles in the West. An 
eminent writer, after reviewing this battle, says: 


“*The Battle of Shiloh showed Ulysses Grant to be a commander of 
a new type. His personal habits in conflict were now apparent to all his 
staff. He did not shout, vituperate, or rush aimlessly to and fro. He 
had no vindictiveness. While other officers in the heat of battle swore 
and uttered ferocious cries, Grant voiced all his commands in plain Anglo- 
Saxon speech, without oaths or abridgment. His anxiety and intensity of 
mental action never passed beyond his perfect control. He fought best 
and thought best when pushed hard. 

“‘A man of singular gentleness, he had displayed the faculty which 
enables a man to consider soldiers en masse, to look over and beyond the 
destruction of human life in battle to the end for which the battle is 
fought. Unwilling to harm any living thing himself, he had the resolution 
to send columns of men into battle calmly and without hesitation. With- 
out this constitution of mind no great commander can succeed.’ 


“Perhaps his next greatest achievement was the capture of 
Vicksburg. He laid seige to the city in the spring of 1863. It 
was a giant’s task. The public began to lose faith in the hero 
of Donelson and Shiloh. Lincoln declared, ‘Even Washburne 
has deserted Grant.’ Charles A. Dana was sent to the front by 
the Secretary of War to report on the conditions of the Army. 
Later Gen. Lorenzo Thomas was sent with an order relieving 
Grant, if he should find it necessary. Commodore Porter told 
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“General Thomas that ‘if the news got out the boys would tar 
and feather him.’ The order was never delivered.. The siege 
continued. He assumed all responsibility. He knew if he failed 
his reputation would be lost; if he won, it would greatly cripple 
and discourage the South and correspondingly encourage the 
North. The siege and the fighting continued. At last, on July 3, 
a white flag appeared on the Confederate works. The com- 
manding general asked for commissioners to arrange terms of 
surrender; and again Grant replied, ‘I have no terms other than 
unconditional surrender.’ 

“After some little negotiation terms were concluded. They 
were so liberal that they were criticised in the North; but at 10 
o'clock on July 4 the besieged ‘marched out of their entrench- 
ments. With sad faces the men of each regiment stacked their 
arms, threw down upon them knapsacks, belts, cartridges, and 
cap pouches, and then tenderly crowned the pi‘es with their faded 
and riddled colors.’ 

“Thus ended the siege of Vicksburg. 

“Then followed Chattanooga and Missionavy Ridge. As 
Grant rode along the lines he was recognized by the soldiers, and 
they cried, ‘Now we know we have a general.’ 

“The Assistant Secretary of War sent this message to Wash- 
ington: ‘Glory to God, the day is decisively ours. Our men are 
frantic with joy and enthusiasm, and received Grant as he rode 
along the lines after the victory with tumultuous shouts.’ 

- “The next day was Thanksgiving Day and all over the Nation 
grateful millions of people blessed the name of Grant. 

“These victories, like the finger of fate, pointed to Grant as 
the one man in America who ought to command the forces in the 
East against Lee. 

“Washburne offered a bill reviving the grade of lieutenant 
general. In speaking of Grant he said: 


“‘He has fought more battles and won more victories than any man 
living. He has captured more prisoners and taken more guns than any 
general of modern times.’ 


“The President signed the bill and nominated General Grant 
to be lieutenant general of the armies of the United States. 
This announcement was received with universal acclaim. The 
modest Grant on March 4, 1864, wrote to General Sherman, and 
spoke of the success which had met his efforts, and his place in 
the public confidence, but he did not take all the credit to him- 
self. With his characteristic generosity of soul, he said: 


“‘No one feels more than I how much of this success is due to the 
skill and energy and the harmonious putting forth of that energy and skill 
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of those whom it has been my good fortune to have occupying a sub- 
ordinate osition under me. 

“‘There are many officers to whom these remarks are applicable to 
a greater or less degree, proportionate to their ability as soldiers; but 
what I want is to express my thanks to you and McPherson as the men 
to whom, above all others, I feel indebted for whatever I have had of 
success. * * * TI feel all the gratitude this letter can express, giving it 
the most flattering construction.’ 


“To this letter General Sherman replied, in part: 


“*You do yourself injustice and us too much honor in assigning to 
us too large a share of the merits which have led to your high advance- 
ment. You are Washington’s legitimate successor ond occupy a place of 
almost dangerous elevation; but if you can continue, as heretofcre, to be 
yourself, simple, honest, and unpretending, you will enjoy through life 
the respect and love of friends and the homage of millions of human 
beings that will award you a large share in securing. them and their 
descendants a government of law and stability. * * 

““T believe you are as brave, patriotic, and just as the great pro- 
totype Washington, as unselfish, kind-hearted, and honest as a man should 
be; but your chief characteristic is the simple faith in success you have 
always manifested, which I can liken to nothing else than the faith a 
Christian has in a Savior. This faith gave you victory at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg. Also, when you have completed your last preparations, you 
go into battle without hesitation, as at Chattanooga—no doubts, no re- 
serves — and I tell you it was this that made us act with confidence.’ 


“No one doubts the great and commanding genius and patriot- 
ism of General Sherman. His devotion to General Grant, his 
commanding officer, is almost unparalleled in the history of 
warfare. 

“Sherman advised him not to stay in Washington. True, it 
was the Capital of the Nation, but it seemed to be full of in- 
trigue and political connivance which since the outbreak of 
the war had had its effect upon every commanding general who 
preceded Grant and often jeopardized the movements of the 
troops in the field. 

“After Grant had assumed control and had gone West to 
close up his work there and have a conference with General Sher- 
man and other generals, he returned to the East, and pitched his 
tent in the fields with his armies. He was not given to osten- 
tation and display. He went straight to his headquarters at 
Culpeper. He announced, ‘There will be no grand review and 
no show business.’ 

“Grant had work to do. He was commander of all of the 
forces of the North. ‘The far-flung’ battle line of the north- 
ern forces was more than 1,000 miles in length. The Army 
was, to use Sherman’s words, ‘a unit now in action.’ He kept 
his own counsel. The Army of the Potomac was moved with 
the same untiring vigor and energy, with the same clear intel- 
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ligence and precision with which he commanded the forces in 
the West and brought victory to our colors. He was pitted 
against the greatest military genius in the Southern Confederacy. 
Neither Grant nor Lee underestimated one another. Greek had 
met Greek. But Grant was fighting a winning cause—Lee a 
losing cause, 

“The Army of the Potomac was well trained, but it had not 
been well led. Grant removed some officers. He placed others. 
Lincoln had implicit confidence in him. He did not interfere 
with Grant’s action in the field. 

“At this time a correspondent writes of him: 


“‘Grant is not intoxicated with flattery. * * * I never met with 
a man of so much simplicity, shyness, and decision. He has lost nothing 
of his freshness of mind. He avoids Washington and its corrupting 
allurements. He is essentially a soldier of the camp and field. All his 
predecessors were ruined by Washington influences. He has established 
his headquarters 10 miles nearer the enemy than Meade. His tents are 
almost among the soldiers. That is a western and not a Potomac Army 
custom. He travels with the simplicity of a second lieutenant, with a 
small trunk, which he often forgets and goes off without. If Grant fails, 
then a curse is on this Army. He is a soldier to the core, a genuine 
commoner, commander of a democratic army from a democratic people. 
* * From what I learn of him, he is no more afraid to take the 
ccisealllaiee of a million men than of a single company.’ 


“Up until Grant became lieutenant general and took charge 
of the armies in the field our forces, whether east or west, 
seemed to act without system, without unity of purpose. The 
officers in the field were partly responsible for this condition. 
But the Congress and the War Department at Washington must 
bear their share of the responsibility. Grant demanded of Presi- 
dent Lincoln the assurance that the War Department would 
cease to command in the field. 

“On arriving in‘Washington he made up his mind to say to 
Lincoln; ‘I will accept the command of the Armies of the United 
States, provided I can be free from the interference of the War 
Department; otherwise I shall be obliged to decline the honor.’ 
But this was not necessary. Lincoln knew all too well the defects 
in his fighting machine. 

“The President in presenting him with his commission as 
lieutenant general, said: 


“‘The Nation’s appreciation of what you have done and its reliance 
upon you for what remains to be done in the existing great struggle are 
now presented with this commission constituting you lieutenant general in 
the Army of the United States. With this high honor devolves upon you, 
also a corresponding responsibility. As the country herein trusts you, so, 
under God, it will sustain you. I scarcely need to add that with what I 
here speak goes my own hearty concurrence.’ 
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“General Grant replied: 


“‘T accept the commission with gratitude for the high honor con- 
ferred. With the aid of the noble armies that have féught in so many 
fields for our common country, it will be my earnest endeavor not to dis- 
appoint your expectations. I feel the full weight of the responsibilities 
now devolving upon me, and I know that if they are met it will be due to 
those armies and, above all, to the favor of that Providence which leads 
both nations and men.’ 


“Other great generals had preceded him in commanding the 
Army of the Potomac. Many of them were men of great ability, 
brave in action, brilliant in achievement, but none of them had 
to their credit as many or as great victories as Grant had won 
in the West. 

“Reserved of manner, plain of dress, and soft of speech, he 
was not at home in the social whirl of Washington. His place 
was in the camp or on the battle field. There he was master of 
men and of measures—quick to conceive and quick to act. Entire 
battlefields were spread before him like a panorama. He knew 
what to do and when to do it. To think was to execute. His 
great brain worked like a Corliss engine. 

“After Grant’s appointment as lieutenant general he returned 
to Nashville for a conference with Sherman, promising to return 
to Washington within nine days from the date of his leaving. 

“Upon his return Lincoln said to him: 


“‘T have never professed to be a military man, nor to know how 
campaigns should be conducted, and never wanted to interfere in them. 
But procrastination on the part of generals and the pressure of the people 
at the North, and of Congress, which is always with me, have forced me 
into issuing a series of military orders. I don’t know but they were all 
wrong, and I’m pretty certain some of them were. All I want or ever 
wanted is some one to take the responsibility and act — and call on me for 
all assistance needed. I pledge myself to use all the power of government 
in rendering such assistance.’ 


“Grant replied: 
“*T will do the best I can, Mr. President, with the means at hand.’ 


“Later Lincoln said in reply to a question: 


“*T don’t know General Grant’s plans, and I don’t want to know 
them. Thank God, I’ve got a general at last.’ 


“From the hour Grant assumed command of the Army of the 
Potomac a new spirit had been breathed into it. They knew 
they had a leader, and they knew that proper leadership was 
the one essential for complete victory. 

“The South, too, began to realize that a new man was at the 
helm. A Southern editor gave this warning: 
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“‘Grant is a determined man, and has a tremendous force under his 
hand, and we may rest assured that when he is beaten it will be only when 
the last capacity for fight has been taken out of him and his army. Until 
this is done our ‘generals, army, and government should brace every nerve, 
stretch every sinew, force nature, and yield nothing to fatigue.’ 


“The South began its preparations for the last and final 
struggle. All men between 17 and 50 were called. Grant, in 
referring to this call, said the South was ‘robbing the cradle and 
the grave.’ 

“Grant was confident of final victory, but he knew the 
bravery and the spirit of his foe, and he did not underestimate 
either. In the great Battle of the Wilderness the two armies met 
in deathlike struggle. It was a long, a bloody battle. No man 
who survived it on either side, whether officer or private, ever 
lost his admiration for the courage of his foe. 

“Grant had supreme confidence in his men as well as his 
generals. To illustrate: During this terrific battle an excited 
orderly cried out, ‘They have broken through. Hancock has 
given way. Grant replied, ‘I do not believe it.’ He knew 
Hancock. 

“For days the tide of battle ebbed and flowed. Lee had 
failed to break the line or check the advance. At one time he was 
told Grant was retreating. ‘You are mistaken,’ Lee replied: 
‘quite mistaken. Grant is not a retreating man.’ 

“After three days of fighting, Grant wrote: “The results ot 
the three days’ fighting are in our favor. I shall take no back- 
ward steps.’ And later he wrote to General Halleck, ‘I pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.’ 

“The spirit of the men was equaled only by that of the com- 
manding general. A historian tells us that at a critical period 
in the battle a part of the Union forces began to’ feel that they 
were again whipped by Lee. They feared another retreat would 
be sounded. But the orders were given. The march was for- 
ward. The men broke out with this refrain: 


“Ulysses leads the van! 
For we will dare 
To follow where 
Ulysses leads the van.’ 


“After Grant established his headquarters at Culpeper, Vir- 
ginia became the great battlefield of the war. The struggle was 
gigantic. Not one, but many battles were fought. The slaughter 
was unparalleled in the history of our warfare. The world 
shuddered at the fratricidal contest. Union and the freedom of 
the race were in the balance. Grant knew that the cause must be 
won or lost in Virginia. Fair-minded men can not say whether 
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the soldiers of the North or of the South fought with the greater 
valor or under the more brilliant leadership. Determination to 
win characterized both armies. For a time only the god of battles 
knew where success would lie. But Lincoln and Grant, their 
generals and their soldiers, aye, the entire North kept up their 
courage and did not falter. The superior strength and resources 
of the North were destined to win. 


“As I read the history of this struggle, no one battle decided 
the contest. It was a succession of battles, characterized by 
masterly generalship and a courageous soldiery. Who, whether 
he be of the North or of the South, does not recall with pride 
the heroism in the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania, at Cold Harbor, 
at Petersburg, at Appomattox, or in many another battle of per- 
haps less importance, but fought with the same spirit of heroism? 


“Grant’s genius for command seemed to grow as the occasion 
demanded. True, he did not escape criticism, aye, virulent 
abuse; but what great man who served his country ever has? 
The greater his victories and the more battles he won, the more 
shafts of slander were hurled at him. He must have been stung 
to the quick, for he was a very sensitive man. But criticism, cruel 
and unjust as it was, never swerved him from his path of duty. 
He saw beyond the smoke of battle the glory of the country re- 
united and human slavery forever wiped out. 

“As this terrific contest progressed, the critics became more 
severe in denunciation. They called him ‘butcher’; and it must 
be admitted that blood flowed freely on both sides of the battle 
line. But great battles were never won without bloodshed. 
Carping critics never fought a battle, much less won a war. Of 
course they do not shed blood, because they do not fight battles 
with the sword. They never assault the enemy. They fight their 
friends from behind, and they fight them from afar off. Their 
swords are their pens and their tongues. Occasionally some of 
them are wounded, but they are not wounded in the front while 
facing and advancing upon the enemy. Their wounds are in 
their backs while running from danger. 

“During the fighting in Virginia he said in reply “to his 
critics: 

“‘T am commanding an army. The business of an army is to fight. 
This is war. I am determined to whip out the rebellion. There is no 
other way. I am pursuing the same policy which I began at Belmont. It 
is my intention to fight.’ 


“Again, after he had been twice unanimously nominated for 
the Presidency by his party, and after he had been twice elected 
by overwhelming majorities, during his second inaugural address 
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he referred with dignity to the abuse which had been heaped upon 
him in these words: 


“I did not ask for place or position, and was entirely without influ- 
ence or the acquaintance of persons of influence. But I was resolved to 
perform my part in a struggle threatening the very existence of the Union. 
I performed a conscientious duty without asking promotion or command. 
Notwithstanding this, throughout the war and from my candidacy for my 
present position in 1868, I have been the subject of abuse and slander 
scarcely ever equaled in political history, which yet today I feel I can 
afford to disregard in view of your verdict, which I gratefully accept as 
my vindication.’ 


“No man among our dead, save Washington and Lincoln, has 
been more greatly vilified than Grant, but like Washington and 
Lincoln, Grant will live long after his traducers shall have faded 
from the memory of man. 

“Grant, like many people of the North, did not believe the 
war would last long. Neither did the people of the South. Be- 
fore the actual fighting began Grant thought with Seward the 
rebellion would be suppressed in 90 days. This must have been 
the thought of Lincoln himself, because his first call for troops 
was for go days. 

“The people in the North did not think the South would 
fight. 

“The people of the South were certain the North would not 
fight. Orators in the South spoke of the northerners as cowards 
—claimed that one southern man was equal to five northern men 
in battle, and if the South would stand up for its rights the North 
would back down. 

“Jefferson Davis said in a speech, ‘He would agree to drink 
all of the blood spilled south of the Mason and Dixon line if 
there should be a war.’ Too bad they did not know one another 
better. Neither side appreciated the valor, the spirit, the worth 
of the other. 

“What a tribute the history of the Civil War is to the fine 
courage of the people of both North and South! The people 
of both sections were sprung from the same loins. They were 
all all-American. 

“Many who knew Grant in his youth and early manhood be- 
fore and even during the Civil War had little confidence in his 
ability or fitness for high command. Some who knew him inti- 
mately referred to him as a mere ‘accident.’ Such criticisms hurt, 
but they did not unmake the man. 


“The God of battles does not choose great commanders of 
great armies by accident. Accidents are not placed in the niches 
of the temple of fame. Maybe that occasionally, by some fortui- 

— 
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tous combination of circumstances, an inferior man may win 
where a superior man may lose. Accident may win a battle. It 
never won a magnificent series of battles. It never won a war. 
Ulysses Simpson Grant did both. 

“Accident did not win commendation from his superior 
officers for bravery on the battlefields of Mexico or for ability 
as quartermaster. 

“Accident was not in the saddle at Belmont, or Fort Thomas, 
or Fort Donelson, or Shiloh, or Vicksburg, or Chattanooga in 
the West. 

“Accident did not make Grant commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the field. It did not win in the Wilderness or at 
Spottsylvania or at Petersburg or at Appomattox. 

“Had he been an accident he could not have had the sustained 
confidence and the continued loyal devotion of the Shermans, 
the Sheridans, the McPhersons, and the Meades. Accident did 
not tie his faithful soldiery to him by hooks of steel. 

“Accident did not win for him two nominations and two elec- 
tions to the Presidency of the Republic. 

“No; Grant was not an accident. He was the one man born 
from the womb of time to lead our armies to victory and to re- 
store the Union, never again to be dissolved. Like Minerva, he 
sprung full fledged from the head of Jove. He was born to com- 
mand. Lincoln discovered him. He won where others failed. 

“Great as Grant was on the battle field, he was greater at 
the peace table. Determined and tenacious in conflict, he was 
magnanimous jn victory. Nothing finer appears in all history 
that his treatment of Lee and his armies at Appomattox. He 
required all arms, artillery, and public property to be parked 
and stacked and turned over to the officer appointed by him to 
receive them. This did not embrace either the side arms of the 
officers or their private horses or baggage. This done, each officer 
and man was allowed to return to his home, ‘not to be disturbed 
by the United States authorities so long as they observe their 
parole and the laws in force where they reside.’ 

“Lee was surprised at the generosity of Grant’s proposal, and 
added, ‘this will have a most happy effect upon my army.’ 

“What a temptation it would have been to many a general to 
have demanded terms both exacting and humiliating! Not so 
with Grant. Now that the war had been won, his one thought 
was to win the peace. 

“Later on came Lincoln’s assassination and Andrew John- 
son’s succession to the Presidency. He proposed ‘to make treason 
odious.’ He thought to have Lee and other leading southerners 
indicted for treason. General Lee appealed to Grant, saying he 
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had learned that he was to be indicted for treason by the grand 
jury at Norfolk. He adds: 


“*T had supposed that the officers and men of the Army of Northern 
Virginia were by the terms of the surrender protected by the United States 
Government from molestation so long as they conformed to its condi- 
tions. * * 


“Grant wrote to the Secretary of War with firmness and 
magnanimity : 

“In my opinion-the officers and men paroled at Appomattox Com 
house, and since upon the same terms given to Lee, can not be tried for 
treason so long as they observe the terms of their parole. This is my 
understanding. Good faith as well as true policy dictates that we should 
observe the conditions of that convention. Bad faith on the part of the 
Government or a construction of that convention subjecting the officers to 
trial for treason would produce a feeling of insecurity in t the minds of all 
paroled officers and men. * * 


“He wrote to Lee: 


“*T have forwarded your application for amnesty and pardon to the 
President with the following indorsement: “Respectfully forwarded, 
through the Secretary of War, to the President, with the earnest recom- 
mendation that this application of Gen. R. E. Lee for amnesty and pardon 
be granted him.”’ 


“General Grant was not content with a mere protest. He 
said to the President, ‘The people of the North do not wish to 
inflict torture upon the people of the South.’ 

“President Johnson answered, ‘I will make treason odious. 
When can these men be tried ” 

“Grant replied, ‘Never, never; unless they violate their 
parole.’ 

“Grant was determined that the Government should keep the 
faith, and he finally won. From this time on his every thought 
and every act looked to the healing of the wounds of war. He 
wanted the sections reunited in fact and in spirit as well as in 
name. 

“When, after his first nomination as a candidate for the 
Presidency he wrote his letter of acceptance, this same thought 
was uppermost in his mind, and after his letter had been com- 
pleted he added these four words : 

““Tet us have peace.’ 

“It was not in his heart after victory to trample the people of 
the South under the iron heel of war. Rather he looked upon 
them as wayward brothers, whom he wanted to bring back to 
the protecting folds of our glorious flag. 

“How well he succeeded the reestablished Union proclaims 
to the worid for all time. Peace to the ashes of Ohio’s greatest 
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son. May we honor ourselves by writing his name large upon 
the tablets of our memories. 


Vice-President Coolidge in a recent address at 
Columbus, Ohio, complimented the state on having as 
its representatives in the United States Senate two able 
and patriotic senators. This seemed to please the 
audience who heard the Vice-President and a similar 
sentiment seemed to prevail, regardless of party, among 
the thousands who heard Senators Willis and Pomerene 
at Bethel and Georgetown. Senator Pomerene was 
heard with the closest attention and heartily applauded. 

General Grant in his Memoirs comments rather 
freely on the southern sentiment prevailing in Brown 
County at the opening of the Civil War. “There was 
probably,” he writes, “no time during the Rebellion 
when, if the opportunity could have been afforded, it 
(Georgetown) would not have voted for Jefferson Davis 
for President of the United States, over Mr. Lincoln, 
or any other representative of his party. * * * 
The line between the rebel and union element in George- 
town was so marked that it led to divisions even in the 
churches. There were churches in that part of Ohio 
where treason was preached regularly, and where, to 
secure membership, hostility to the government, to the 
war and to the liberation of the slaves, was far more 
essential than a belief in the authenticity and credibility 
of the Bible.” 

The southern counties of Ohio bordering on the 
river were settled largely from the South and sym- 
pathy with that section in the sixties was natural. It 
must be remembered, however, that among these settlers 
from Kentucky, Virginia and other southern states 
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were many eminent opponents of slavery. Conspicuous 
among these were Alexander Campbell, state legislator 
and United States Senator, and John Rankin, of Ripley, 
Brown County, whose name ranks with, those of Gar- 
rison, Lundy and Birney. With them were numerous 
other anti-slavery advocates in Clermont and Brown 
Counties. The conspicuous service of Thomas Morris 
in the cause has already been told. 


Whatever may have been the attitude of the citizens 
of Georgetown in Civil War times, there was evidence 
on every hand throughout the Centenary celebration of 
patriotic pride in the life and services of the great gen- 
eral who spent the formative period of his early life 
in the village. In the Civil War and all subsequent 
wars Brown County has given to the Republic a number 
of brilliant military leaders, out of proportion to her 
population, of whom any county in the state might well 
be proud. 


The exercises at Georgetown closed the series of 
celebrations in honor of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of General Ulysses S. Grant. These cele- 
brations had been carefully planned and the program 
was most successfully carried out in every detail. Much 
praise is due all the members of the Centenary com- 
mittee but everyone will accord first honor for these in- 
spiring educational and patriotic celebrations to the 
chairman of the committee, Judge Hugh L. Nichols, 
who for the past year has devoted practically all of his 
time to afford the opportunity for this series of events 
which gratified the thousands in attendance. 
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HOME LIFE OF GENERAL GRANT 


General Grant figured so conspicuously in his public 
career that not much has been written of his home life. 
That his youth in spite of the arduous physical labor 
that was expected of boys in pioneer days was spent in 
the midst of home influences in many respects ideal is 
attested by the General himself who wrote in his 
Memotrs: 

“There was never any scolding or punishing by my parents. 
No objection to rational enjoyments, such as fishing, going to 
the creek a mile away to swim in summer, taking a horse and 
visiting my grandparents in the adjoining county, fifteen miles 
off, skating on the ice in winter, or taking a horse and sleigh 
when there was snow on the ground.” 

’ The recollection of the attitude of his parents toward 
him doubtless had great influence with him as husband 


and father. His son, Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., who was 
born in Bethel, Ohio, and now lives in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and owns a large hotel which he has named in 
honor of his father, gives an interesting account of life 
in the home of the General, which is here quoted in part 
from the Columbus Citizen of April 27, 1922: 


“His unfailing calmness, his ability to think out every act 
before making it, and his remarkable memory, are the traits which 
stand out most clearly in my memory as I look back on the life 
of my father. 

“He was a splendid family man. We all loved him, but with 
that affection was a respect, almost an awe, that nobody else has 
ever commanded from me. 

“Although we were reared in the days of ‘spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’ he never laid the weight of his hand on one of 
us. He didn’t need to. His slightest rebuke held a greater sting 
than the whip. 

“I remember one day when we were living in Washington. 
We were preparing to go for a drive. The carriage was crowded 
and I was sitting on the box with the coachman. Without think- 
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ing of the consequences, I cracked the whip and only the good 
horsemanship of the coachman saved us from a runaway. 

“*That was thoughtless,’ was all my father said to me, and 
yet the rebuke has burned in my memory ever since. 

“I like to recall the love and loyalty between my father and 
my mother. Mother loved to tell us of father during the days of 
his courting, when he was a second lieutenant fresh from West 
Point, and she was the daughter of a southern planter. ‘A 
beautiful young man,’ she called him. 

“She always said Grandmother Dent predicted, even in the 
days of his young lieutenancy, that he would be president of the 
United States. 

“ ‘Julia,’ mother said grandmother told her, ‘that young man 
can explain politics so clearly I can understand the situation 
perfectly. I know he will be president of the United States.’ 

“Like all the Grants, father cared very little for music. He 
used to say all music was divided to him into two selections, 
‘Hail! the Conquering Hero Comes,’ which he had heard so often 
he couldn’t forget it, and the ‘other piece.’ 

“He was fond of reading and could consume an inordinate 
amount of reading matter. Throughout all his life he retained 
his intense love for horses, which is the outstanding trait of his 


boyhood. He was always a little disappointed that his three sons 
didn’t share his enthusiasm for good horseflesh. 

“ ‘Fred,’ he would say, ‘knows very little about horses; Buck 
(which was my nickname) knows nothing, and Jesse less than 
that.’ 


x* * * * * * 


“Father had a remarkable memory for names and dates. 

“My brother Fred and I usually read him the proof sheets 
of his Memoirs as they came from the printers. He often would 
stop us while he gave a word or a statement the most thorough 
study. He disliked a misstatement and always lost confidence in 
the person who made one. 

“During that last sad year of his life as he held death at bay 
while he struggled under almost insurmountable difficulties to 
finish his book, he showed the same courage, the same patience 
and consideration for others that was always a part of him. 

‘Son,’ he would say to me, ‘no Grant is afraid to die.’ 

“He never let mother know that he knew he was afflicted 
with cancer and death was inevitable. Before her he was always 
cheerful, concealing his pain.” 


The General’s concern for the welfare of his chil- 
dren is shown in his last request to his wife which was 
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published in the character sketch by Judge Hugh L. 
Nichols in the April QuARTERLY. 





POETIC TRIBUTES 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE GRANT CENTENARY 


Though General Grant, as his son has stated, cared 
little for music and, as other writers have told us, was 
not fond of poetry, the centennial celebration of his 
birth called forth poetic tributes. The following ap-— 
peared in the papers of Georgetown, the first two on 
April 28 and the last on May 11: 


U. S. GRANT 
BY BERTYE Y. WILLIAMS 


On the banks of the Ohio, 
In a humble little cot, 

He was born—our nation’s hero; 
But the busy world recked not. 

None came by to do him honor, 
Only April breezes sweet 

From the peach and apple orchards 
Scattered petals at his feet. 


There the little new-born baby 

Grew and stretched each sturdy limb; 
And the beautiful Ohio 

Sang a cradle-song for him. 


On the fair banks of the Hudson, 
In a tomb of stately grace, 
They have laid our nation’s hero. 
They have given him a place 
Where the world goes by in pageant, 
Where the city’s full tide swells; 
And the great of earth, in passing, 
Place their wreathes of immortelles. 


There the weary warrior resteth 
From the stress of conflicts grim; 

And the blue and shining Hudson 
Sings a requiem for him. 


— From the Georgetown News Democrat. 
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U. S. GRANT 


One or Our Boys 
BY BERTYE Y. WILLIAMS 


One of our boys! In the long ago 

He trudged along through the winters’ snow - 

To the old school-house that you see there still. 
Oft’ he went with grist to the White Oak mill 
When the days of summer were long and fair, 
Met the other boys, and went swimming there. 
O, he knew these woods and hills and streams, 
And ’twas here he dreamed his boyhood dreams, 
One of our boys, 

Just one of our boys! 


One of our boys! When the crisis came, 
And our land was scorched by the battle’s flame, 
When the small faith died, and the weak heart quailed, 
And the cause of the Union almost failed, 
There was one whose hand held the foe at bay; 
One whose courage grim saved the losing day; 
One who, loving peace, faltered not in war 
Till our flag was saved with its every star. 
One of our boys, 
Just one of our boys! 
— From the Georgetown Gazette. 


AT GRANT’S TOMB AFTER THE CENTENARY 
BY ADDA HIGGINS TATMAN 


The pomp and pageantry are o’er, 
The music and the shouting stilled; 
The voice of orator no more 
With eulogy and praise is filled. 
No longer wave the stripes and stars, 
The flowers, wreaths and bunting gay 
From arches, masts and steamboat spars 
Along the great triumphal way. 


So quiet now each little town, 
Each little corner of the earth 
That claims a share in your renown, 
Your homes, and humble place of birth. 
Back to its desk, its plough, its mill 
Has turned a busy world again; 
But your brave spirit moves us still, 
O rarest, truest, best of men. 


Not all the praise, the blame, the power, 
That came to you in your sad day, 
Could swerve you even for an hour 
From the firm purpose of your way. 
O hero! though no lesson new 
Is blazoned in your modest story 
To conscience and to country true, 
You found the way to fame and glory. 


— From the Georgetown News Democrat. 





DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL BUILDING 
OVER THE GRANT COTTAGE AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


The Grant Memorial Building enclosing the Grant 
cottage at the State Fair Grounds was dedicated Sep- 
tember 3, 1896.* This ceremony had been planned 
for the forenoon of that day, but a heavy rain made it 
necessary to postpone the program until the afternoon 
when fair weather greeted the large crowd assembled: 
estimated at over four thousand people. : 

The program included addresses by Governor Bush- 
nell and Henry T. Chittenden, through whose liberality 
the Grant cottage was placed on the State Fair Grounds. 
There were national airs by the Fourteenth Regiment 
Band and military salutes by the regiment and a de- 
tachment of Battery H of the Ohio Light Artillery. 
Four companies of the regiment, Battery H and the 
Boys’ Brigade, at the entrance of the grounds met Gov- 
ernor Bushnell, who was accompanied by Mrs. Bush-: 
nell, Private Secretary Rodgers, Henry T. Chittenden; 
Secretary Miller of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and members of the Governor’s staff. They were 
escorted to the scene of the afternoon exercises. 

Secretary Miller presided at the meeting. Reverend 
W. R. Parsons invoked divine blessing, the band played 
“America.” Henry T. Chittenden was then presented 
and spoke in part as follows: 


——— 


*The account of the dedication and the address of Mr. Chittenden 
are based on reports in the Columbus Evening Dispatch of September 3, 
1896, and the Ohio State Journal of the morning following. 
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“We have gathered about this now consecrated spot to com- 
plete an affair that had its beginning some eight or, perhaps better, 
eighty years ago when this little cottage which we see here was 
reared upon the banks of the Ohio River to be the home of a 
simple pioneer of our great state. The son of that pioneer was 
the great soldier whose memory brings us here today. In entering 
upon this matter I shall lay aside all considerations of false-mod- 
esty and speak of that which I know without regard to accusa- 
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GrANT MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
Enclosing the Grant Cabin, State Fair Grounds, Columbus, Ohio. 


tions of egotism or bad taste. The splendor of his renown whom 
in this dgy we recall makes unimportant any allusion to myself, 
and the matter of having a record for the satisfaction of those 
who look through this well-nigh imperishable glass in future 
years, calls upon me for a statement from me which might other- 
wise be inappropriate. 


“As to the history of this cottage, within whose second and 
last room, about seven by twelve feet in size, General Grant was 
indisputably born, it is that it was built by his father, Jesse Root 
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Grant, upon the banks of the Ohio, in Clermont County, in the 
year 1820, preparatory to his marriage. From this point it was 
transferred to Cincinnati by boat in the year 1888; from that 
point to these grounds on the southeastern part of which it was 
set up in the same year, and from this last point, under the recom- 
mendation of our distinguished governors, it has been transferred 
by the patriotic State Poard of Agriculture to this, its final resting 
place, and covered with an enduring tasteful dome of glass and 
steel as you now see it. 

“Upon each removal extreme care, involving in every case 
an expenditure of money far beyond the first cost of the build- 
ing, has been exercised to transfer and replace every particle of 
the building as it was found to be after Grant’s glorious achieve- 
ments had thrown a luster and sacredness about his every belong- 
ing and made this humble house sacred to the American people. 
Nothing was added and nothing taken away and it stands 
today as it stood for more than half a century looking out upon 
the glancing waters of the beautiful river. 

“As to its authenticity and persistency of condition there is 
no particle of doubt. When I visited it for the first time in com- 
pany with Mr. William F. Burdell, of Columbus, Ohio, in the 
interests of the board of directors of the Centennial of Ohio in 
1888, the price demanded for it, $3,000, made it important that 
we should be assured that it was in all respects what it purported 
to be; and testimony was taken and affidavits were made which 
left no doubt in our minds upon that point. Sketches were taken 
of its actual condition, and that condition was accurately re- 
produced before payment was made for its removal to these 
grounds, It is interesting, it seems to me, to state that the picture 
in General Grant’s Autobiography shows a front just such as 
this; that the physician, who was then the family doctor, has 
visited the house since it stood in this enclosure and recognized 
its familiar features; and that Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant wrote to me 
a letter during the Centennial of 1888, which will be deposited . 
with the State Board of Agriculture, and which fully recognizes 
all that we claim for the humble reminder of his birth, which I 
here deliver once more to the care of the people of his native 
state, to shine like a gem on her fair bosom, to endure while 
liberty and union last, to be the mecca of millions of grateful, 
pious pilgrims and to present to unborn generations the most im- 
pressive and instructive of lessons for the conduct of life, es- 
pecially when all its completed and accentuated by the erection 
of his statue as he appeared on horseback in captaincy of a 
million of unapproachable soldiery—a work of art whose erection 
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is practically assured, as I am given to understand, by the liberality 
of one of Ohio’s most distinguished and honored citizens. 

“You, whose most exalted and profitable business it is to 
study and determine the effect of proper intermingling of blood 
and characteristics, may well take time to consider in passing 
of how great importance is the great diversity of nationalities 
which has gone to the make-up of the population of nearly five 
million which now enjoys the unsurpassed opportunities for 
being, for development and for enjoyment presented by this first 
state in the Union; and so considering you will soon come to the 
conclusion, I think, that although contrasted with the shrewdness 
and self-denial of the New Englander, the industry and persist- 
ency of the German, the gallantry and politeness of the south- 
erner, and the vivacity and humor of the Irishman, yet the cau- 
tion, the insight and the thrift of the Scotchman qualifies him for 
an equal hope in the contest for good things and renders probable 
a more than ordinary success in the race which our admirable 
institutions throw open and make attractive to all men. 

“Of such stock was the baby who first complained of mortal 
human ills in this little room on the 27th day of April, 1822. His 
father’s father had come to this country from Scotland in the 
early part of the eighteenth century; had settled in Connecticut ; 
had served his country in the various wars, including that for in- 
dependence, and had sent forth his son, Jesse Root Grant, to 
make to blossom as the rose a little part of that rich wilderness 
which was then more remote from his New England home than is 
now any part of the globe from this smiling scene. 

“Mrs. Grant, who was also of Scotch origin, was known to 
her neighbors as a woman of unusual firmness and strength of 
character, as a consistent and exemplary member of the Methodist 
Church from her youth, a constant and devoted wife, a careful, 
loving, watchful mother, the solace and support of her husband, 
the adviser and guide of her children. ‘It is not strange,’ says the 
biographer, ‘that the offspring of such parentage should be virtu- 
ous, honest and truthful. But if there is anything good in blood 
or race, aided by judicious training and honorable example, such 
a family should contain within itself a model of all that is ex- 
cellent in woman or admirable in man.’ 

“I shall not abuse your patience by recounting the life or 
eminent services of General Grant. His record is a possession 
forever to the American people, familiar in their mouths as 
household words. Suffice it to say that he was born in yonder 
cottage ; that he grew to manhood and almost to middle age in the 
discharge of ordinary duties of life; that then as Washington and 
his compeers watched over and made possible the birth of the 
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Nation, as Jefferson and his associates at the end of the first 
generation notified France and England and all the world that our 
country had come of age and proposed to take care of itself; as 
at the end of the second generation Jackson choked the serpent 
of treason and sent it back to its lair, scotched but not killed, so 
Grant and his followers at the end of the third generation saved 
the Nation’s life and sent her forward on a bounding career of 
usefulness and glory. Would to God, fellow citizens, that he were 
with us now to guide and assist us in saving the two better parts 
of those inestimable treasures which the fathers pledged to the 
sustaining of their proclamation of independence. He saved our 
life, and would to God, I say, that at the beginning of our fourth 
generation he were here to tell us how to save our fortunes and 
our sacred honor. For it is curious to observe how imperative is 
perpetual vigilance to the preservation of liberty, and how neces- 
sary it has been thirty years after the Civil War to recur to the 
principles and rules which the wise men of ’76 laid down for our 
protection from the dangers which they saw to be inherent in the 
matter of self-government.” 


Music by the band followed the address. Governor 
Bushnell was introduced and spoke briefly of the ap- 
propriateness of the movement on the part of the citi- 
zens to establish a monument to the memory of one of 
the most honored sons of Ohio. The Governor com- 
mended Mr. Chittenden for his patriotic generosity in 
placing the cottage on the grounds and the State Board 
of Agriculture in later providing a shelter for it in order 
that it might not be removed by the inclemency of the 
weather.- He complimented the National Guard for 
the part taken by them in the exercises and declared the 
military career of General Grant the most glorious in 
the history of the Nation. 

The exercises concluded with the “Star Spangled 
Banner” by the band and a national salute by the bat- 
tery as the Stars and Stripes were raised above the 
building. 

William F’, Burdell, who negotiated the purchase of 
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the Grant cottage in 1888 and is familiar with the sub- 
sequent history of this historic building, recalls dis- 
tinctly Mr. Chittenden’s interest in its preservation, He 
says that Henry T. Chittenden was generally known as 
a business man and regarded as without much senti- 
ment, poetic, patriotic or otherwise. “This,” says Mr. 
Burdell, “‘was a mistake. His was a character abound- 
ing in appreciation of the refinements of art and litera- 
ture and life. This did not appear to those who knew 
him casually and only in a business way.” His presen- 
tation of the Grant cottage to the State of Ohio and 
his address at the dedication of the Memorial building 
on the State Fair Grounds are assuredly confirmations 
of Mr. Burdell’s tribute. 





CATHERINE GOUGAR 


Probably the Earliest Pioneer Resident of Ohio Who Has De- 
scendants Living Upon the Original 
Place of Settlement 


BY FRANK WARNER, M. D., D. SC., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


On the farm of Alfred Immell, situated on the pike 
from Columbus to Chillicothe, some ten miles north of 
the latter city, lies buried Catherine Gougar. Her 
remains have lain here since 1801, when she died at the 
age of sixty-nine years. She died within two years 
of the establishment of Ohio as a State and within 
view of its first capital, Chillicothe; having lived under 
the shadow of Mount Logan from which Ohio has taken 
its great seal. 

Mrs. Alfred Immell is a direct descendant of Cath- 
erine Gougar and lives upon the same farm where her 
great-great-grandmother lived when she was brought a 
captive here by the Indians in 1744. 

As related in the inscription on the monument, after 
having returned to her old home in Pennsylvania, she 
married George Goodman; bore a son, John, and came 
back to Ohio in 1798; settling upon the same spot where 
she had been brought captive. Mrs. Immell was a 
Goodman before her marriage and is a direct descend- 
ant of the little girl, Catherine Gougar, who was but 
twelve years of age when she was brought here 178 


years ago. 
(295) 
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The following is the inscription on the monument: 


IN MEMORY OF CATHERINE GOUGAR 


Pioneer wife and mother, born in New Jersey in 1732. Cap- 
tured by the Indians in 1744, in Berks County, Pa., and for five 
years held a captive at and near this place. Sold to French- 
Canadian Traders, she served in Canada for two years, finally 
gaining her freedom, she returned to her former home only to 
find her parents gone and herself homeless. She lived with friends 
until 1756, when she married George Goodman who died in 1795. 
With her son John, came to Ohio in 1798 and, by a strange for- 
tune, -settled on this spot where she had been held a captive while 
with the Indians. Died in 1801, and lies here in the place chosen 
by herself and cleared by her own hands. 

This monument is erected to her memory by her great grand- 
children in 1915. 








MoNUMENT TO CATHERINE GOUGAR. 
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Hildreth, in Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers 
of Ohio, observes that the settlement of Ohio first com- 
menced on the 7th of April, 1788, at the confluence of 
the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers; that the settlement 
was called Marietta in honor of the friend of their 
country, the Queen of France. He further observes in 
reference to the settlement: “This was directly athwart 
the Indian war path; for it was down the Muskingum 
and its tributary branches that the Wyandotts, the 
Shawnees, the Ottawas, and all the Indians of the North 
and Northwest, were accustomed to march, when from 
time to time, for almost half a century before, they 
made those dreadful incursions into western Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania, which spread desolation, 
and ruin, and despair, through all these regions.” 


It was on one of these incursions of the Indians, 
forty-four years before the earliest settlement of Ohio, 
1788, that Catherine Gougar was captured, in 1744, and 
brought to the Ohio country. She was then only twelve 
years old and remained here,captive five years, living 
with Indians near Chill'cothe. What a wonderfully 
strange circumstance that she should have returned 
here later, in 1798, to make her home with her son as 
her escort. and protector. Almost as interesting is the 
fact that the descendants of Catherine Gougar, who 
first came to Ohio thirty-two years before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence and the war of the 
American Reyolution, should be living and owning the 
land upon which this early pioneer first located, though 
captive, in the very dim light of the early morning of 
Ohio history. How her life was mingled with tragedy 
and romance! 
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An Ordinance for the government of the Territory 
Northwest of the Ohio River was passed by Congress 
July 13, 1787. Forty-three years before this, the sub- 
ject of our sketch had lived here; and she returned 
eleven years after that. She lived under this territorial 
government for three years before her death which 
occurred in 1801, or one year before the adoption of 
the constitution of the State of Ohio. What wonderful 
civic history was in the making in Ohio during the clos- 
ing years of her eventful life! 

Catherine Gougar, after a residence of five years on 
the banks of the Scioto, near Chillicothe, was just leav- 
ing here with her new owners, the French Canadian 
Traders who had purchased her, and was on her road 
to Canada, where she was to make another enforced 
residence of two years, when Louis the Fifteenth of 
France was taking formal possession of a vast territory 
of which Ohio was a part, though a small part. This 
was in 1749. This formality consisted, says Hildreth, 
in his Pioneer History, published in 1849, of — “Erect- 
ing a wooden cross, near the mouth of a stream and 
burying a leaden plate at its foot on which was en- 
graved a legend, setting forth the claim of Louis the 
Fifteenth to the country by the right of prior discovery, 
and by formal treaties with the European powers.” 

In 1763, fourteen years after Catherine, the girl now 
seventeen years of age, was taken from Ohio to Canada, 
the lands along the Ohio river as well as Canada, were 
surrendered to England after the terrible struggle of 
the French-Indian War which had begun in 1755. 

When she again returned to Ohio, in 1798, she came 
to a land no longer owned by the French, as she had 
left it, nor to the English, who had possessed it for a 
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number of years during her absence; a new nation had 
been born; the United States was now the owner of this 
territory which was soon to become a state — the great 
state of Ohio, the soil of which her feet had trod so 
many, many years before. As Atwater observes, in 
A History of the State of Ohio, (1838, p. 110), “It was 
indeed a long and bloody war, in which Louis XIV, XV, 
lost Canada, and all the country watered by the Ohio 
river.” It was fortunate for our heroine that she was 
neither in Ohio nor Canada during this bloody conflict 
which cost so many lives; the lives of Logan’s family 
were lost at this time, and such a bloody conflict might 
well included our captive heroine when this story of 
her could not have been related. 

The first substantial effort at the settlement of the 
Ohio river country was not made until 1748, four years 
after our captive child had been residing in Ohio. This 
was through the formation of the Ohio Land Company 
under the leadership of Thomas Lee, of Virginia, which 
had been granted a half million acres of land located 
principally on the south shore of the Ohio river be- 
tween the Monongahela and Kanawha rivers. The 
fruition of the settlement of Ohio under the stimulus of 
this company was not until the expedition which started 
for the Muskingum outlet to form the town of Marietta 
under the leadership of Rufus Putnam, in 1788. Just 
forty-four years before the first settlement of Ohio was 
formed, Catherine Gougar was a resident here. 

Of these early captive settlers, history tells of two 
of great interest, Mary Harris and Mary Ingles. 
“Mary Ingles is often claimed,” says Randall, in Randall 
and Ryan’s History of Ohio, “as the first white woman 
in Ohio, but this.is clearly erroneous.” She was cap- 
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tured in 1755 at the outbreak of the French and Indian 
War, on the day previous to Braddock’s defeat on the 
Monongahela. Just eleven years before Mary Ingles 
was led captive to our Ohio soil, Catherine Gougar was 
living upon the fertile banks of the Scioto. It is true, 
the romantic incidents, with such terribly stirring fea- 
tures, especially occurring during Mrs. Rankin’s escape 
and return to Virginia, gives her residence here wonder- 
ful interest. But she was not the first white woman 
living upon our Ohio soil. Catherine Gougar had pre- 
ceded her by eleven years as a resident of Ohio. Mary 
Harris, who preceded Catherine Gougar in Ohio by at 
least four years or more, is reputed generally to have 
been the first white inhabitant of Ohio, having lived as 
the wife of Eagle Feather, after she had been brought 
here as a captive, upon the banks of the Muskingum 
about 1730 or 1740. But, as Mr. Randall observes, 
“It is more than likely that many white women preceded 
her to Ohio, either as captives or voluntary migrants.” 
While Catherine Gougar was not the’ first white 
woman to have lived upon Ohio soil, she was one of the 
very earliest inhabitants. Her early presence in Ohio 
gives rise to history of the most captivating interest. 
What induced her to return to Ohio after she had 
gained her freedom and regained her former home in 
Pennsylvania? She was now sixty-six years of age 
when she made her second appearance near Chillicothe. 
Was it the strong love of home which had been de- 
veloped in her young impressionable mind? Or, was 
it the conquering passion that seized her to do some- 
thing for her son by bringing him out to what she had 
seen was a land of great fertility — the fertile meadows 
of the rich soil of the beautiful Scioto valley? At her 
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time of life it was hardly likely that she would have 
undergone voluntarily the new hardships of a severe 
pioneer life for any personal advantage to have been 
gained. 

Today one of her descendants, Mr. Alfred Immell, 
Jr., is sheriff of Ross County, where she first located in 
1744, prisoner as she was of the Indians. His parents 
still live in the old homestead located on the soil where 
Catherine Gougar lived and near where sleeps the one 
whose memory these descendants love so well. 

There are a number of descendants of her living in 
the county and surrounding country as well as in other 
states. These are people of sterling worth and possess 
high ideals of the best citizenship. They not only pos- 
sess these high ideals of citizenship, but they live lives 
worthy of that type of people. 


It would seem she is the first white woman to set 
foot upon Ohio soil who has left descendants, sterling 
and worthy ones, that occupy the same home land that 
she originally occupied in her life and that now enfolds 
her sacred dust — the dust of a once noble woman who 
sacrificed the leisure she had earned for her old days 
to make a new home, a better and more prosperous one, 
for her son and his descendants. 


It would seem impossible to offer a parallel history 
in all Ohio that can approach this wonderfully interest- 
ing one of Catherine Gougar. Her voluntary return 
to the land she first occupied as an Indian captive, the 
continued possession of this same land by her lineal de- 
scendants and the faithfulness of her relatives in rever- 
ing her memory are certainly remarkable facts con- 
nected with the early pioneer history of Ohio. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SKETCH 


A short time after the foregoing contribution was received, 
a brief sketch was sent to the editor by a descendant of Catherine 
Gougar. Omitting the inscription on the monument which has 
already been given, this sketch is substantially as follows.—Eb. 


West of the Chillicothe-Columbus Pike a short dis- 
tance south of the Alfred Immell home, there was 
erected in 1915 a fine monument to mark the last rest- 
ing place of Catherine Gougar Goodman, the first white 
woman in Ross County of which there is any positive 
record. This monument is near the road from which 
a well beaten path indicates that it is frequently visited 
by the passers-by. It was erected by the descendants 
of Catherine Gougar, headed by Honorable Oliver P. 
Goodman, former member of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives and mayor of Kingston, Ohio. Many of the 
family lived in Green Township and Chillicothe. The 
spot where the monument stands Catherine Gougar 
Goodman cleared herself and requested that she should 
be buried there. It was there that she was held captive 
by the Shawano Indians in the long ago. This is his- 
toric ground-and is visited each year by many tourists. 

The parents of Catherine Gougar Goodman emi- 
grated to Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, when, 
she was a little girl, and later moved to Berks County, 
being among the early pioneer families of that part of 
the country, while the colonies were still under British 
dominion. 

In 1744, when she was but twelve years old, she and 
a little brother were captured by the Indians, her father 
being killed in the fight. Her mother had gone to a 
spring some distance away and so escaped. The In- 
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dians hurried the children westward and on the third 
day the little boy was killed. Catherine was held a 
captive for five years, but was not unkindly treated. 
She was traded to French-Canadians who took her to 
Canada where she remained two years. Finally re- 
turning to Pennsylvania, she found her mother was 
dead. and the cabin home abandoned. She remained 
with friends there until her marriage with George 
Goodman in 1756. 

Six children were born to them, four sons and two 
daughters. In 1798, Mrs. Goodman, then sixty-six 
years old, with her son John came to Ross County, 
bringing with her her two youngest children, Christenia 
and William. Christenia married a Mr. Moots and 
located on Mad river in Logan County, Ohio. William 
married and settled in Crawford County, Ohio. Both 
lived to an advanced age. 


John took up land in what is now Green Township, 
Ross County. His mother recognized the places where 
she had lived when a captive of the Shawano Indians. 
Here she lived and died. The monument marks the 
last resting place of a pioneer mother whose life was 
marked by many changes of fortune that make it one 
of unusual interest, even in the thrilling period of border 
adventure and warfare. 


The Indians remained in camp near the mouth of 
Blackwater Creek, in Green Township, Ross County, 
from 1745-1746 and then moved to Kentucky for a 
short time and later to the northern part of Ohio. 

The foregoing facts were obtained from the young- 
est son and daughter of Catherine Gougar Goodman 
_ and recorded about the year 1860. 











OHIO AND WESTERN EXPANSION 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIS ARDEN CHAMBERLIN, 
DENISON UNIVERSITY 





Wonderful opportunity, matched by daring enter- 
prise, — that is the formula to account for the mar- 
velous development of the Buckeye State. The growth 
of Ohio is the epitome of national expansion. Its 
transformation from the wilderness, in which roamed 
savage Redmen and wild beasts prowled, to the present 
well-ordered commonwealth, is the epic of American 
civilization. 

Ohio was the first orderly step in the “winning of 
the west.” Though Kentucky and Tennessee were 
settled earlier by the adventurous backwoodsmen, that 
movement was spontaneous and unorganized. The oc- 
cupation of the territory north of the Ohio, however, 
was by arrangement of Congress. Principles of or- 
ganization were laid down, which have been followed 
in the opening of all subsequent territory. The rise of 
Ohio is typical in many respects of the expansion of 
the middle west. The same difficulties faced the early 
colonists; similar agencies and forces were operative 
in all of these young communities. Ohio had the start 
of the others in time. It possessed also great natural 
advantages in location and varied resources, which have 
given it precedence in many ways. The pioneers of 
Ohio solved the problems that confronted them and 
devised policies that have served as examples to the 
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newer states. So wisely were the foundations of the 
young commonwealth laid by the fathers that succeed- 
ing generations have needed only to build along the 
original lines to rear a worthy structure. The young 
state has risen to a star of the first magnitude in the 
galaxy of the Union. 

Statehood was achieved in 1803, when Ohio was 
received into the Union, the first of the group of states 
formed from the Northwest Territory. The new com- 
monwealth embraced the territory between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio river. It was approximately 200 miles 
each way and covered an area of 41,000 square miles. 
It was a prize wrested successively from the Redmen, 
the French and the English. Washington and many 
lesser heroes had a part in this conquest. On their 
efforts hung the destiny of the continent. 


CHARACTER OF THE PIONEERS 


It was no accident that the new commonwealth rose 
so rapidly in population and prosperity. Natural and 
economic forces, as definite in their effect as physical 
laws, account for this achievement. The foundations 
of prosperous growth were laid in the character of the 
pioneers. The founders of the new state were from 
the best people of the eastern states. They were robust 
in body and equally strong in moral character. Many 
Revolutionary heroes were among them. They were 
intelligent, experienced, self-reliant. Many of them 
were well educated and made the beginning of educa- 
tion and religious life in the West. Massachusetts sent 
the first colony to Marietta, in 1788, under the leader- 


ship of Manasseh Cutler. “No colony in America,” 
Vol. XXXI—20, 
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said Washington, “was ever settled under such favor- 
able auspices. . . . Information, property and 
strength will be its characteristics. I know many of 
the settlers personally and there never were men better 
calculated to promote the welfare of such a community.” 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Chillicothe and Cleveland were 
founded in the next few years and became centers of 
population for people from New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Connecticut. Many accessions from the thrifty Scotch- 
Irish and the sober Pennsylvania Germans filled up the 
eastern part of the state. Of the Western Reserve, 
which was settled by pure New England stock, it was 
said by B. A. Hinsdale: “No similar territory west of 
the Allegheny Mountains has so impressed the brain 
and the conscience of the country.” 


Added to these moral elements of the pioneers were 
material gifts unstinted in amount. In the virgin soil 
lay agricultural and mineral wealth of inestimable value, 
waiting only for human hands to develop. 


ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 


The advantageous location of the Ohio country as 
the middle ground between the East and the West was 
recognized by statesmen, when western expansion was 
first considered. The Ohio River furnished an easy 
avenue of trade with the Southwest, and it was a serious 
question whether the trade of this interior territory 
would not follow the line of least resistance, instead of 
flowing eastward to enrich the Atlantic states. _Wash- 
ington was one of the first to realize the economic im- 
portance of this western region, and he urged repeatedly 
the construction of a road by way of the Potomac or 
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James Rivers and thence over the mountains of his 
native state to the Ohio, to unite the two sections. “It 
has long been my decided opinion,” he writes to Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Harrison, “that the shortest, easiest, 
and least expensive communication with the invaluable 
and extensive country back of us would be by one or 
both of the rivers of this state.” He urges the political 
necessity of applying the “cement of interest to bind all 
parts of the Union together by indissoluble bonds.” 
“Smooth the road, and make easy the way for them,” he 
says, “and then see what an influx of articles will be 
poured upon us; how amazingly our exports will be in- 
creased by them, and how amply we shall be compen- 
sated for any trouble and expense we may encounter to 
effect it.” Washington did not live to see his plan 
realized. But it bore fruit. later in influencing Jeffer- 
son, when President, to approve the construction of the 
Cumberland Road. The two pioneer routes, either by 
the Mohawk Valley and Lake Erie, or overland to the 
Ohio River, are the basic lines for all the present compli- 
cated highways of commerce between the interior and 
the seaboard. Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been expended by public and private enterprise, to 
deepen the rivers and harbors, to dig canals and build 
railroads. Ohio has been the beneficiary of these im- 
provements. 


OHIO THE CENTER OF AN INLAND EMPIRE 


For more than a century the tide of settlement has 
swept westward, carrying a constant stream of popula- 
tion into the interior states. This movement has 


brought out the natural advantage of Ohio, which has 
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long since ceased to be considered the backdoor of the 
populous East, but the gateway to the vast inland em- 
pire of the West. More than one-half of the popula- 
tion of the United States and Canada lies within a day’s 
journey of Ohio. With its pivot on Columbus, a needle 
500 miles long would cover in its sweep the largest cities 
and the most populous states in the Union. Its eastern 
tip would rest on New York and Philadelphia. Sweep- 
ing northward it would cover Rochester, Buffalo, 
Toronto and Detroit, pass Chicago on the west and 
touch the Mississippi at St. Louis, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Atlanta would be included in its eastern and 
southern curve. Ohio is the center of this imperial 
domain lying between the Ocean and the Mississippi. 
Into this rich territory Ohio pours the floods of her agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial wealth. This modern 
Ceres laves her crown in the waves of Lake Erie, plants 
her footsteps amid the hills of the Ohio, and extends 
her bounties on either side, to the crowded cities of the 
eastern seaboard and to the far-flung line of the western 
horizon. 
ACCESS TO MARKETS 


But the problem in early years was how to get the 
goods to market. The cost of transportation was pro- 
hibitive. The rise of Ohio as a commercial power 
sprang from the development of new means of trans- 
portation. The aid of the National Government was 
happily gained for this object. The first step in internal 
improvement was taken in the construction of-the Na- 
tional Road from Cumberland, Maryland, to Columbus, 
Ohio. Its effect upon commerce was quickly felt. 
Canals and water ways were the next steps. Only a 
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narrow watershed separates the Ohio and Mississippi 
systems from the St. Lawrence basin. Several rivers 
flowed on either side and offered practicable channels 
for trade. -It remained to bridge the moderate height | 
of land by a series of locks, in order to connect the Lake 
with the river and open a passage to the interior. Two 
extensive canal systems were projected and gradually 
completed: the Ohio Canal between Cleveland and 
Portsmouth, built 1825-32; and the Miami Canal join- 
ing Cincinnati and Dayton, and eventually extended to 
Toledo. These canal systems, with their main lines, 
branches and connections, comprised more than 900 
miles of waterways. Their influence in stimulating 
traffic cannot be overestimated. But long before these 
canals were completed the age of steam dawned. The 
railroads began to stretch out their iron fingers in all 
directions after the nation’s commerce. Gradually the 
canal systems languished before their powerful rivals. 
The barges rotted at the banks and the lock gates were 
constantly open. Even yet the old channels, choked 
with weeds, and the ruins of the old locks, can be seen 
in many places. 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


With transportation provided to eastern markets 
came the era of agricultural and commercial develop- 
ment. Farming was the basic industry and is even yet 
the basis of the state’s prosperity. In spite of her rela- 
tively small area, Ohio stands among the half-dozen 
leading states in the value of her farm products. Na- 
ture has been very generous with her bounties. Ages 
before the advent of man, nature was active in shaping 
the surface of this state and in filling the soil with 
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fertility. The glaciers of the Ice Age, in their ponder- 
ous forward movement, smoothed off the rugged fea- 
tures. They carried masses of alluvium, which were 
deposited by the melting of the ice to form the broad 
terraces of rich soil along the streams. The total land 
area of the state is 26,073,600 acres. Over seven- 
eighths of this area are comprised in farm lands. The 
whole number of farms is more than 256,000, and it is 
significant of the high class of the rural population, that 
more than two-thirds of these farms are owned by the 
men who operate them. 

Ohio with its limited size does not vie with some of 
the western states in the production of wheat, yet it can 
be depended upon to yield a large supply of this neces- 
sary food. In 1919, when the world looked to America 
for food, Ohio farmers turned more than 58,000,000 
bushels of wheat into the national granary. Corn is 
the largest crop both in acreage and in yield. The aver- 
age crop is around 150,000,000 bushels. Hay is an- 
other staple. Oats and other grains are grown in abun- 
dance. Ohio farms are notable for the variety of 
products grown. Even special crops, as tobacco, onions 
and sugar beets, flourish in particular localities. 


HORTICULTURE: 


“And his black eyes shone through the forest-gleam, 
And he plunged voung hands into new-turned earth, 
And prayed young orchard boughs into birth, 

And he ran with the rabbit and slept with the stream. 
And so for us he made great medicine 
In the days of President Washington.” 


So sings Vachel Lindsay in his recent epic poem in 
praise of “Johnny Appleseed,” the first orchardist in 
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this section, whose eccentric habit of strewing apple 
seeds wherever he went gained for him this sobriquet. 
He owned a farm near Ashland, on which he had a 
nursery of apple trees. Some of his trees are still bear- 
ing fruit, though nearly a hundred years old. From 
present developments he is shown to be not so simple as 
his contemporaries thought, but a man with a clear faith 
in the future. His hobby of fruit raising has become 
a profitable part of Ohio agriculture. Many fruit 
growers are finding this state an ideal place for their 
business. Some large orchards of apples date back 
sixty to seventy years, but it is the recent scientific 
methods of spraying and culture that have made them 
profitable. The hillsides of Lawrence County seem 
specially favorable for production of apples, but no part 
of the state has an exclusive interest. 

The northern part along the lake is one of the best 
peach and grape growing regions in the country. The 
tempering influence of the large body of water on the 
climate is just what is needed to protect the sensitive 
fruit from the severe cold. The soil also, impregnated 
with lime, is peculiarly adapted for this culture. Mile 
after mile along the ridges are covered with vineyards, 
with their purple clusters, and marked with peach or- 
chards. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Stock raising in all its branches is well represented 
in Ohio. The country-side is dotted with grazing cattle, 
and flocks of sheep are seen on many hillsides. The 
colonists from New England, who were accustomed to 
sheep on their rugged farms back home, brought this 
industry into Ohio. Sheep and wool were a large com- 
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modity during two-thirds of the last century. But the 
sheep industry has declined in recent years, though Ohio 
still raises more sheep and wool than any other state of 
her class. 

MINERAL WEALTH 


“The industrial importance of Ohio is due in great 
measure to its natural resources.” This is the state- 
ment of the government report, which continues: “The 
state ranked fourth in 1914 in total value of mineral 
products, first in output of clay products, fifth in 
quantity and fourth in value of coal, fourth in 
quantity and third in value of natural gas, and 
seventh in output of petroleum.” These mineral de- 
posits are of the most useful kinds and are distributed 
throughout all parts of the state. Salt was the first of 
these products to be used commercially.. In several 
places salt licks were found, which even before the com- 
ing of the white men were favorite haunts of the buffalo 
and the Redmen. Iron was discovered in paying quan- 
tities and many blast furnaces were erected in the early 
decades of the last century for the reduction of iron ore. 
Limestone is another valuable building product found 
in several localities The State Capitol is of limestone 
from a quarry near Columbus. Sandstone underlies 
much of the northern part of the state. The quarries 
about Berea are famous for their supplies of building 
and paving stones. 

COAL 


But the state is especially rich in one of the essen- 
tials of modern life, —coal. Strata of coal lie near 
the surface and may be seen cropping out in some places 
along the sides of railroad cuts. Geologists tell us that 
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ages ago southeastern Ohio was covered with an inland 
sea, whose shallow and marshy shores were filled with 
dense vegetation. In later ages this luxurious growth 
of vegetation was covered with sedimentary rocks and 
subjected to great physical and chemical processes, 
which gradually transformed it into high grade bitu- 
minous coal. In the coal seams are occasionally found 
the trunks of trees and even their leaves and spores, car- 
bonized into the best of fuel. Ten thousand square 
miles of the state’s surface are underlain with coal. 
The richest bed is the Pittsburgh seam, which Professor 
F, Carney, a geologist, called “the most famous horizon 
of coal in the Appalachian region.” 

Besides providing for local consumption the Ohio 
mines are relied upon to supply a large part of the fuel 
for the West and Northwest. The coal shipments to 
the upper lakes reach annually immense proportions. 
Several lines of railroads cross the state, whose chief 
business is the transportation of coal from the mines 
to the lake ports. When a coal famine threatened the 
Northwest in 1920, the Ohio mines were speeded up to 
avert the danger. Some 3000 to 4000 car loads of coal 
per day were delivered, were poured a carload at a time 
into the-capacious holds of the lake carriers and rushed 
to the upper lakes. Thus the threatened shortage was 
avoided. 

NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 


About thirty-five years ago natural gas was obtained 
in sufficient quantities in Ohio for commercial purposes. 
Its presence in salt wells and in other places had been 
noted much earlier. The first wells were shallow and 
yielded only enough gas for domestic use. But when 
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deeper wells were bored, larger “pockets” were pierced, 
which released great volumes of gas. It gushed forth 
with such violence as frequently to hurl the heavy drills 
out of the borings with a roar that could be heard for 
miles. Wells flowing from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic 
feet per day were common. The Clinton sand has 
proved to be one of the most productive gas reservoirs 
of all the world. It underlies an area extending from 
the shore of the lake southward almost to the Ohio 
River. The maximum production of gas in Ohio was 
reached about ten years ago, when it exceeded 56,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet for the year. Several large wells 
flowed at first at the rate of 12,000,000 feet or even 15,- 
000,000 feet per day, and one drilled in Wayne County 
in 1915 poured out the gas at the rate of 22,000,000 
cubic feet per day. Gas was consumed with prodigal 
wastefulness at first, as if the supply were inexhaustible. 
After a few years producers learned better methods of 
controlling the flow. New fields were discovered, and a 
reliable supply of gas for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses has been furnished to many cities during the past 
twenty-five years. But experts declare that the supply 
is rapidly failing. 

Oil is found in abundant supply at many places in 
proximity to gas. Oil producing territory was first 
developed in the eastern counties. But the flow was 
small compared to the volume coming from the [ima- 
Marion pool more recently discovered. This field ex- 
tends in a southwesterly direction from Lake Erie to 
Marion, Indiana. The belt is twenty miles in breadth 
in some places. The oil is found in the Trenton rock 
at a depth varying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. From the 
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Ohio field alone over 25,000,000 barrels of oil were pro- 
duced in one year. 


MANUFACTURING IS THE FOREMOST INTEREST 


With its wealth of natural resources and its loca- 
tion at the center of the most populous section of the 
Union, it is not strange that manufacturing has become 
the chief industry of the state. The progress in that 
direction is marked by tremendous strides. The state 
ranks fourth among the states in the total value of 
manufactured products, and third in the number of 
wage earners. The expansion of Ohio’s industries in 
the last half-decade, 1914-19, is unparalleled. During 
that period the value of manufactures in the state in- 
creased 185 per cent, to a total volume.of $5,100,299,000. 
A further evidence of industrialism is the increasing 
proportion of the population gathered in cities and 
towns. 

Ohio ranks first in several different lines of manu- 
facture; especially rubber goods, clay products, stoves, 
and the glass industry. It takes second place in several 
other of the biggest industries, such as manufacture of 
automobiles, and of steel and iron products. Not only 
in the bulk of manufactured products, but especially in 
the variety, the state is remarkable. Of the 356 
branches of industry in the United States, classified by 
the Census, 302 branches were represented in this state. 

Lying between New York and Pennsylvania, the 
‘largest producers of the East, and Illinois the greatest 
in the West, and with the best markets of America 
within a day’s distance, Ohio is at the center of the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of the United States. Her 
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constant outgoing streams of materials and manufac- 
tured products are currents of power to energize the 
vast machinery of American industry. Ohio is the 
dynamo of national commerce and industry. 


WATERWAYS 


Ohio owes its phenomenal rise as an industrial 
power to its unrivaled waterways. The Ohio River, 
with its course of 436 miles along the southern border, 
and Lake Erie on the north provide two avenues of con- 
nection with the world. Hulbert, the historian of the 
Ohio River, calls it “a strategic avenue of national ex- 
pansioh,’ and “one strategic course of empire to the 
heart of the continent.” The story of “the beautiful 
river” is full of romantic charm. Around its banks 
were waged the fierce conflicts between the Redmen, 
French, English and Americans for the possession of 
the heart of the continent. On its placid surface it bore 
first the birch bark canoe, sometimes filled with dusky 
warriors but more often on peaceful mission bent, skim- 
ming light as a feather over its waves. Then came the 
flat-boats and keel boats, floating the hopeful colonists 
to their new homes, or loaded with corn and bacon for 
commercial ventures in Southern markets. Lastly 
echoed the hoarse voice of the steamer among the hills, 
symbol of the new age of invention. 

The traffic on the Great Lakes developed later, but it 
has risen to far greater proportions. The rapid ex- 
pansion of this traffic is due to the building of the Sault 
Canal. “No single accomplishment in a constructive 
way has meant so much to water-borne commerce as 
the building of this canal,” is the opinion of one writer. 
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The discovery of the unlimited deposits of iron ore in 
the Lake Superior region, and the enormous demand 
for iron and steel, have been the motive forces in the 
growth of lake transportation. For several years the 
shipments of iron ore have exceeded 60,000,000 tons 
annually. Figures give the faintest conception of the 
mountains of ore that are yearly dumped upon the docks 
of Lake Erie. Many of the steel boats used in this 
trade would make an ocean ship look small. Ore car- 
riers 500-600 feet long are common. To accommodate 
these leviathans, old harbors have been reconstructed. 
New docks have been built, extending into the lake, 
protected by breakwaters, walls of cement and steel. 
They are provided with the most powerful loading and 
unloading machinery in the world. The hydraulic 
elevators lift a car-load of coal every two or three min- 
utes and pour its contents into the gaping holds of the 
steel freighters. Correspondingly powerful electric 
cranes lift the iron ore in great buckets, convey them to 
the dock to the desired position, and dump the ore in 
mountainous piles that accumulate for the following 
winter. A cargo of 10,000 tons can be unloaded in two 
hours. These wonderful machines are so carefully ad- 
justed in their mechanism that their operation resembles 
the groping of human hands and the lifting of giant 
arms perform the labor of ten thousand men. They 
are Ohio-made. 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Economic forces have destined Ohio for a leading 
position in the iron and steel industry. Her unique 
location between the richest iron mines of America and 
the vast coal deposits gives to this state a most advan- 
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tageous position for the production of iron and steel. 
Eastern Ohio, where the two commodities meet, is 
ablaze with furnaces pouring out their molten masses 
night and day to gird the continent. 


Iron is found in small quantities in Ohio and the 
iron business dates from early days. The first blast 
furnace was erected in 1804 near Youngstown, and it 
was followed by several others in the next few years. 
They used the iron and limestone found in the Mahon- 
ing Valley and had a daily output of from two and one- 
half to three tons. The discovery of the Lake Superior 
mines, however, was the decisive influence in the estab- 
lishment of the giant industry of modern times. The 
blast furnaces are the most picturesque feature of the 
steel mills. Like huge infernos they shoot their flames 


high in the air with a roar like the howls of condemned 
spirits, and lighting up the heavens with a baleful glare. 
In the rolling mills the rough ingots of steel are heated 
to white heat and then are run between great rollers, 
which exert enormous pressure upon the steel and re- 
duce it to the desired shape, whether it be steel rails, 
girders, wire or flat bands. 


THE MARVEL OF RUBBER 


Second only to iron and steel in its usefulness in 
daily life comes rubber. It enters into a thousand 
necessaries of human beings. It has made possible the 
tremendous expansion of industry in recent decades, not 
only by its direct contributions to transportation, but 
also by numberless indirect means. | 

That rubber can be transformed from a black, sticky, 
shapeless mass into elastic bands, flexible clothing, hard 
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and resilient tires, buoyant airships, and into a sub- 
stance capable of polish like steel, — these transforma- 
tions are the miracles of every-day life. The use of 
rubber in a general way sprang from a fortunate acci- 
dent, by which the process of vulcanization was dis- 
covered. By this process the crude material is 
hardened, so that it is no longer sensitive to heat and 
cold. The phenomenal rise of the rubber industry be- 
longs to the last fifty years. By another fortunate cir- 
cumstance the infant industry was located at Akron, 
when the pioneer factory was brought there through 
the enterprise of a far-seeing citizen of that city. The 
beginning was modest, but out of it has developed the 
second largest industry of the United States. Akron, 
“the rubber city,” has risen from a town of 10,000 peo- 
ple to one of the chief cities of the state, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 200,000, 


RUBBER TIRES 


Rubber has revolutionized transportation by its use 
for tires on vehicles. Thirty years ago rubber tires for 
bicycles and carriages constituted the chief use of this 
material. Then the invention of pneumatic tires led the 
way to the manufacture of automobile tires. Without 
the inflated tire, the automobile would never have been 
practical for rapid locomotion. Conversely, the unpar- 
alleled increase in the number of motor vehicles ac- 
counts for the marvelous strides of the rubber business. 
The pioneer plant of fifty years ago has grown perhaps 
a hundredfold; while many similar plants have been or- 
ganized in Akron and adjacent cities. Some of these 
plants have capacity for turning out more than 30,000 
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tires a day. It is estimated that Akron supplies sixty- 
five per cent of all tires. Naturally Ohio has first place 
in the rubber industry. 

Although tires comprise the bulk of the rubber man- 
ufacturing, there is almost endless variety of other 
articles. One plant lists 30,000 different articles which 
it produces. 


RUBBER HELPED WIN THE WAR 


There was no single material, aside from the actual 
weapons and munitions of -warfare, that was so indis- 
pensable in the war as rubber. In this particular one 
thinks first of the millions of tires on automobiles, 
trucks, ambulances and airplanes. Then came rubber 
garments and rubber footwear for the soldiers. The 
rubber gas masks were absolutely indispensable and 
were a triumph of inventive genius in combating a new 
danger. Of almost equal importance were the tele- 
phones and telegraphs, in which rubber was used for 
insulating and in the instruments. 

The demand for observation balloons, airships and 
dirigibles produced a new industry in rubber manufac- 
ture. One of the secrets of the war is that Akron 
plants produced over 900 balloons and dirigibles during 
the war. This city has the only complete plants in the 
country for the manufacture and testing of lighter- 
than-air craft. 

If to all these necessaries, directly connected with 
the fighting, we add the multitude of surgical appliances, 
in which rubber is an essential part, and which were 
vitally important in the care of the wounded, it is not 
too much to say, that rubber was an essential element 
in winning the war. 

Vol. XXXI—21. 
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OTHER MANUFACTURES 


Ohio is closely identified with the manufacturing of 
automobiles. The first automobiles produced for sale 
were made in a Cleveland factory. The state has kept 
pace with the rising industry and is the second largest 
producer of automobiles in the country. It is also a 
large producer of automobile parts, which is a distinct 
and prominent branch of manufacturing. 

Dayton is known the world round as the home of 
the National Cash Register. Here has been built up 
a great enterprise, whose product is an almost indis- 
pensable aid to business. The plant where the cash 
registers are made is no less remarkable than the ma- 
chine, almost human in its performances. Other in- 
struments of measurement and calculation are made at 
Dayton. 

The center of the manufacture of clay products is 
located at East Liverpool. Many plants are located 
in and around this city, turning out large quantities of 
useful and decorative pottery ware. Porcelain, 
crockery, and ornamental articles of various kinds give 
this city a wide reputation. Other extensive potteries, 
whose products are well known, are situated at Zanes- 
ville and Cincinnati. 

Clothing manufacturing has grown rapidly in Ohio 
during recent years and bids fair to become one of the 
leading lines of production. 


Even a hasty review of the many lines of Ohio man- 
ufacture would exceed the bounds of this article. 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


After all, the material features are but the frame of 
the picture. The brightest page of Ohio history is the 
people themselves. In the wonderful prosperity of the 
state they are the chief asset. Their distinction brings 
the state into national prominence. Without reference 
to the present administration, in which the predomi- 
nance of Ohio men awakens almost the envy of sister 
states, Western men in general and Ohio men in many 
instances have been the controlling forces in national 
affairs. With its glace forward, not backward, the 
West is the parent of reform, the champion of progress. 


SPIRITUAL FORCES 


The explanation of this distinction is found in the 
spiritual forces which have determined the character 
of these people. Descendants of the best American 
stock, reared in moral principles, they have a splendid 
endowment of virtue and intelligence. They look upon 
the Ordinance of 1787 as the Magna Charta of their 
civil liberty. It established the principles that are now 
accepted everywhere in the Union as fundamental, but 
which were first applied on a large scale to the North- 
west Territory. The Ordinance proclaimed religious 
toleration, prohibited human slavery, encouraged reli- 
gion and education, and declared the complete union of 
the state with the National Government. These are 
the ideals of political and moral life that Ohio people 
cherish as dearly as life. 

As is fitting for the first state organized as a ward 
of the Federal Government, Ohio, like all of those of 
the Central West, has been most loyal to the Govern- 
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ment in the stress of war. Her people have been quick 
to respond to the Nation’s call both for men and for 
money and all comprehended under the term “sinews 
of war.” This is Roosevelt’s comment on this fact: 
“The mighty and populous commonwealths that lie north of 
the Ohio and in the valley of the upper Mississippi are in a 
peculiar sense the children of the National Government, and it is 
no mere accident that has made them in return the special 


guardians and protectors of that Government, for they form the 
heart of the Nation.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Probably no single force has been so influential in 
moulding Olio’s history as the system of free public 
schools. Fostered at first by the National Government, 
carried on later by the state itself, education has been 
a passion with these people, which neither the hardships 


of pioneer homes nor the press of sterner duties could 
extinguish. 


No other enterprise enjoys such a degree of popular 
confidence as the public schools. Each year they re- 
ceive millions of dollars for current expenses, and the 
value of permanent school property runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions. A million pupils are enrolled this 
year in Ohio schools, and nearly 35,000 teachers are 
engaged in instructing this army. But more significant 
than these figures is the improvement in the personnel 
of the teachers and in the character and numbers of 
scholars entering the higher grades. The new school 
code, adopted 1914, raises the standards required of 
teachers. Intending teachers are encouraged to take 
a large amount of professional study, which is accepted 
in place of an examination. 
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TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 


A progressive movement is seen in the centralized 
township schools, that are taking the place of the small 
rural schools. ‘The most outstanding feature of edu- 
cational progress in the state in the last ten years,” says 
George M. Morris, State Superintendent of Rural 
Schools, “is without any doubt the consolidation and 
centralization of the rural township schools. Largely 
as an effect of this movement the attendance of the high 
schools has increased about fifty per cent, and the sani- 
tary and health conditions of the homes and schools are 
improved.” There are now about a thousand consoli- 
dated or centralized schools. Many of them are models 
both in equipment and in methods of instruction. In 
them educational advantages equal to those in city 
schools are available to country children. The propor- 
tion of pupils entering the high’ schools has been largely 
increased and about twelve and one-half per cent of 
high school graduates continue their courses in colleges. 


OHIO THE MOTHER OF COLLEGES 


The state is famous as the home of many colleges. 
The first one was founded in 1804, one year after 
statehood was achieved, on the grant of two sections of 
land, at Athens. It was the child of the New England 
colony. It is still flourishing as Ohio University. 
Many private colleges were founded during the next 
half century, representing all the leading religious de- 
nominations. There are several state and municipal 
institutions. Forty colleges in different parts of the 
state testify to the people’s interest in higher education. 

In respect to her care for the helpless and dependent 
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classes, Ohio is making a generous record. Her benevo- 
lent and correctional institutions are twenty in number, 
placed under the Department of Public Welfare. The 
annual reports of these institutions will convince any- 
one that the state is making strenuous efforts for the 
care of the dependent classes. 

The state is increasing its oversight of vital condi- 
tions by the cooperation of state and local authorities. 
Recent legislation provides for district health officers 
and public nurses. A bureau of vital statistics is in 
operation. The health of school children is carefully 
looked after. Standards of health are being estab- 
lished and the people are being educated to care more 
scientifically for the physical welfare of themselves 
and their families. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


The best indication of the people’s welfare is to be 
found in their domestic arrangements. What are their 
standards of living? Are their homes furnished with 
conveniences and with labor-saving devices? In short, 
what is their home environment? In this respect the 
people of Ohio have reason for great satisfaction, for 
their surroundings have improved in proportion to their 
material prosperity. The outstanding fact in this re- 
gard is, that Ohio is a state of free holders. No less 
than two-thirds of its farms are owned by those who 
work them. The proportion of property owners in 
towns and cities would doubtless be equally remarkable. 
Cleveland is proud of the fact that thirty-five percent 
of her citizens own their homes. Recent reports credit 
Columbus with a slightly larger per cent of home 
owners. 
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As to household conveniences, they are the rule now 
in cities and towns. Sanitary fixtures, electricity and 
gas for lighting and heating, telephones and machinery 
for household work are common in these homes. But 
the dwellers in the country have been especially bene- 
fited by these modern inventions, through which the 
isolation of country life has been overcome. Over 
sixty-two per cent of country homes in Ohio have tele- 
phones. One in six of these rural homes has water 
piped into it, and one in seven is lighted with gas or 
electricity. Rural mail delivery reaches practically 
every farm in the state once a day. 

The intelligence and prosperity of the rural commu- 
nities are reflected by the equipment of machinery and 
appliances. Automobiles, trucks and tractors are rap- 
idly supplementing horse power on Ohio farms. “There 
are over 128,000 automobiles and 10,000 tractors on 
these farms. 
IMPROVED ROADS 


Perhaps no improvement in the last ten years is of 
greater economic value than the improved roads. Great 
activity is shown in this direction. Federal, state and 
local authorities codperate in the movement. The old 
National Road, which was in a ruinous condition, was 
one of the first highways to receive attention. It has 
been graded and paved the whole breadth of the state 
and is one of the beautiful highways of the country. 
The so-called primary system of highways will be 
nearly completed this season. It includes seven main 
thoroughfares, three east and west, three north and 
south, and a diagonal highway from Cleveland via 
Columbus to Cincinnati. 4500 miles of improved high- 
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ways are already constructed and soon all parts of the 
state will be connected with rain-proof roads. 


THE LEAVEN OF EXPANSION 


No mention has thus far been made of the number 
of people composing the population of this state. It is 
not surprising, from the foregoing facts, that the popu- 
lation has increased one-fifth in ten years and numbers 
five and three-fourths millions. But the amount of 
population is of secondary interest. What is of pri- 
mary importance is, that this army of five and three- 
fourths millions be animated with common purposes and 
inspired with noble principles. This is the work of all of 
’ those subtle forces, of which some of the most obvious 
have been pointed out, in the preceding pages, forever 
playing upon the plastic material of human nature. The 
influence of these forces is seen, not only within the 
bounds of this one state, but throughout the newer 
West, where the same spirit that actuates Ohio has been 
the leaven of expansion. 
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RESOURCES OF OHIO 


To show in accurate and concise form the present resources of Ohio, 
tabular statements of the agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing prod- 
ucts are here presented. The statistics have been compiled from the latest 
official reports, of which advance sheets have been furnished to the writer. 
The sources indicated supply more detailed information. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Statistics of the leading crops for 1921 are presented in Table No. 1. 
As the year 1921 was a poor year for farming, the crops show a decrease 
in every instance in comparison with the preceding year. To show more 
nearly the average yield, the figures for the year 1920 are also given.* 


TABLE No. 1. 








! Yield Per Acre | Production in Bushels 


| Acres 





| 


1920 1921 1920 1920 1921 





3,586,000 | 


3,501,000 


43.4 





2,350,000 


2,280,000 


12.7 


41 


12.4 


155,589,000 


148,541,000 





29,845,000 


28,272,000 





| 1,540,000 


1,614 ,000 


44.2 


23 


68 ,088 ,000 


37,122,000 





27.7 

14.4 

20.9 
100 


21 
13 
25 
58 


| 102,000 
90,000 
26,000 

116,000 

3,150,000 


97,000 
83,000 
21,000 
116,000 
3,213,000 


2,825,000 
1,296,000 
543,000 
11,600,000 


4,252,000 4 
(Tons) (Tons) 


960 920 | 60,480,000 38 ,640,000 
(Ibs. ) | (ibs. ) | (Ibs.) (ibs. ) 


2,087 ,000 
1,079,000 
525 ,000 
6,728,000 
081 ,000 

















1,35 1.27 
(Tons) | (Tons) 











63,000} 42,000 

















* Statistical Handbook of Ohio Agriculture, Official Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, March, 1922, and March, 1921. 
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Table No. 2 gives the maximum production in one year of the par- 
ticular crop, the year when produced, the acreage, and the total farm 
value of the crop. 






TABLE No, 2. 
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Live Stock 


The following is the number of head of live techs on Ohio farms, 
according to the Census of 1920, as given in the Official Bulletin of the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, March, 1921: 

















TABLE No. 3. 






| 
Horses All Cattle | Swine 





Sheep Dairy Cows 














| 


810,692 | 1,926,823 3,083 ,846 2,102,550 1,059,483 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 
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Table No. 4 is a statement of the amount and the value of the lead- 


ing mineral products for the years 1919 and 1920. Except as indicated, 
the figures are taken from the Reports of the Mineral Resources of the 
United States in 1920, of the Department of the Interior at Washington. 
In amount of Coal mined in 1920, Ohio ranked fourth among the states; 


in Lime, second; and in Stone, third; in Sand and Gravel, third. 


TABLE No, 4. 





1919—Tons | 1920—Tons 





. — ikea 5 
i 
| 35,050,000 | 45,000,000 





1919—Value 


Not given 


1920—V alue 


Not given 





512,614 | 558,892 





$4,477,987 


$6 , 238,908 





9,105,630 


8,009,649 


10,856, 468 





991,730} 1,057,961 


2,362,941 


3,326,257 





Sand and Gravel 6,439,979 6,665,819 


4,601,392 


6,434 ,627 





Cement 1,637,418 1,780,433 





Not given 


Not given 





(barrels) 


| \ 
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(barrels) 





(barrels) 
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* The Oil and Gas Journal, Feb. 24, 1922. 





MANUFACTURES 


The following tables of the product of the major manufacturing 
industries of Ohio are compiled from advance sheets of the Census of 
Manufactures, 1919. 

The Report states the output in units of measure, when practicable, 
and the total value. For purpose of comparison the statistics for the two 
preceding half-decade periods, 1914 and 1909, are given. It should be 
remembered that the abnormal prices prevailing in 1919 account partly for 
the immense increase of value of the products. 

Statistics of sixteen leading industries are furnished. Four of these 
had a production valued in excess of $150,000,000 each; the other twelve 
ranged in value of product from $29,000,000. to $89,000,000. The industries 
are listed in the order of their production. 


TABLE No. 5. 


Iron and Steel—Steel Works and Rolling Mills 





1914 1909 





Rolled, forged, and other iron and steel 


products — Tons 6,303,890 


$174,638,132 | 


5,898 ,690 





$172,105 ,247 
$25 ,674 ,796 
$197 ,780 ,043 





$71 873,726 | 
! 


$626,370 ,025 


All other products — Value 
Total Value 





$205 ,023 ,391 


if 
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Iron and Steel—Blast Furnaces 























1919 | 1914 | 1909 
WN neh ce Wnt ok on oesans akdcerbacadcd | - 7,073,387 5,279,045 | 5,446,971 
TS CR Re BRE rae HE a | $176,592,690 $71,686,701 $82,048,712 
Rubber Goods 
| 1919 1914 
a NR iis animahnsesiatonh acta canes tekhes | $551,118,488 | $109,658,605 








The most important item in this schedule is 
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MED ane snattnenstavisnnipiassbanesaregteniogacerdnstocs | $862,992,865 | $71,776,078 
Automobiles, Bodies and Parts 
1919 1914 1909 
Automobiles — Total Number ............. 211,019 | 67 ,483 14,299 
NN ania echscnceumitnd satis tence cei $379,436,478 | 385,710,585 | $38,838,754 
SG ie Oo a ME Maki vsccdessacen died oianducec*s vi 
a ae SD | 
MRE yn Locnsbedhiaths Mipnanipieaoneded $45,670,445 ||......cs0c.ec0e% 32a 
All other products — Value................. gg §§ § aaa ok ar 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
1919 1914 1909 





Wasietia= Wa «ood dacscsedsdexsecuces } $170,337,892 | $64,960,306 | $49,795,368 


| 
| 
| 








Electrical Machinery 








1919 1914 1909 
EIS SOIT TE a: 
Generating Apparatus, Batteries, Motors, | | 
i Gr EE conkchessonnsddane deandaone | $156,924,143 | $36,120,978 | $18,776,769 





Flour-Mill and Gristmill Products 





Mio | 


1919 1914 


1909 
ML. Naccuehacisetevcresrabborenthcensbaecks $89 396,619 


$45,171,200 $48,093,353 
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Boots and Shoes 





1919 1914 1909 


17,693,316 








Number of Pairs 17,571,593 17,161,199 








Value (including all other footwear) 








Machine Tools 


Includes lathes, milling and drilling machines, screw machines, 
shapers, hammers and other tools. These tools were listed in previous 
reports under “Foundry and Machine Shop Products”. 





1919 | 1914 | 1909 
| 





| | Not listed | Not listed 
Value $62,554,169 | separately separately 








Brick, Tile, Pottery, Clay Products 





1919 | 1914 1909 
Value $60,847,987 | $38,667,374 | $30, 531 ,002 








Butter, Cheese, Condensed Milk 





1 | 
| 1919 | 1914 ; 1909 


|——— —— 
OE VANS cov ce nseing hnrswadesicenete gccees $60 ,012 ,831 | $19,325 ,977 $9,689,670 








The most important items in this schedule are: 





i «1919 ' 3914 3909 
63,882,101 43,064,562 17,491,251 
$36,894,179 $12,520,138 $4,985,273 
5,220,545 8,717,996 11,860,601 
$1,634,118 | — $1,061,795 | $1,533,517 


| Not listed 
Evaporated Milk — Pounds ...... 85,797,526 | 22,390,210 separately 




















Value ..... | $11,153,618 $1,608 ,625 
Coftdensed Milk — Pounds | 83,386,182 | 28,119,638 37,655,347 


Value «1,-0.0. sacekaminlevis | $8,988,004 | $1,458,006 | $2,400,950 











Paper and Wood Pulp 





1919 1914 1909 
$55,008,196 | $23,284,192 | $16,965,260 
{ 
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Paints and Varnish 





1919 | 1914 1909 
$50,477,810 $19,326,576 | $13,617,189 








Chemicals 





1919 | 1914 1909 





$50,085,590 | $12,490,369 $8,361,985 





Engines—Steam, Gas, and Water 





1919 | 1914 





Value , 750,880 | $9,471,281 





Petroleum, Refining 





| 1919 1914 





, 
Value of All Products | $43,282,801 | $11,169,189 |, $10,758,738 





= 


Glass 








1919 1914 1909 
$35,240,877 | $19,191,312 | $14,358,274 





Agricultural Implements 








1919 1914 | 1909 





$29,556,031 | viemeud $14,440,461 








OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Archzologi- 
cal and Historical Society will be held in the Museum 
and Library Building Saturday, September 9, 1922. 

The forenoon session, which opens at nine o’clock, 
will be devoted chiefly to reports of officers and the 
various committees of the Society. Matters of more 
than ordinary importance will be considered at this 
session in view of the contemplated addition of a wing 
to the Museum and Library Building and other matters 
not heretofore considered. 

The afternoon session, to which not only the mem- 
bers of the Society but the public is cordially invited, 
promises also to be of unusual interest.. It opens at 
two o'clock. Dr. Edwin E. Sparks will deliver the 
annual address. The Society has been most fortunate 
in his expressed willingness to be present on this oc- 
casion. Dr. Sparks was for a number of years presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College. He is a historian 
of national reputation, an Ohioan, a graduate of our 
State University and a gifted speaker. 

Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, the veteran educator and 
present Trustee of the Ohio State University, has been 
invited and is expected to contribute to the program. 
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General J. Warren Keifer, recently appointed Trus- 
tee of the Society and the only living Major General of 
the Civil War, will favor the Society with some very 
interesting and unrecorded historv in an address at 
this meeting. 

A detailed program will be mailed to the members 
of the Society. 





THE HAYES CENTENARY 


The tentative program for the Centenary celebration 
of the birth of Rutherford B. Hayes (1822-1893), the 
nineteenth President of the United States (1877-1881), 
to be held October 4, 1922, has been about. completed. 
The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
under whose auspices the event will be celebrated, has 
appointed the following Committee on Arrangements to 
conduct the affair: Former Governor James E. Camp- 
bell, President of the Society, Chairman; Colonel Ed- 
ward Orton, Jr., Beman G. Dawes, F. W. Treadway, 
Arthur C. Johnson, Dr. W. O. Thompson and Daniel 
J. Ryan. The ceremonies will take place at Spiegel 
Grove, Fremont, Ohio upon which is the old Hayes 
homestead and the Hayes Library and Museum, now the 
property of the Society, through the generosity and 
patriotism of Colonel Webb C. Hayes. 

The city of Fremont has in contemplation cooperat- 
ing arrangements for a combined military and historical 
pageant parade, leaving old Fort Stephenson at 1 P. M., 
the military feature of which may consist possibly of 
cavalry, infantry and artillery of Ohio National Guard, 
composed of the units Troop A of Cleveland, the Toledo 
Battery, and the provisional regiment of infantry, a 
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duplication of the troops which attended the funeral 
of President Hayes thirty years ago. Troop A of 
Cleveland was President Hayes’s escort also from the 
White House to the Capitol on the inauguration of 
President Garfield, who rode with him in the Hayes 
family presidential carriage, now in the Hayes Museum. 
Troop A, after the parade back from the inauguration 
of President Garfield, then escorted President Hayes 
on his return to Ohio, and has since acted as escort at 
the inauguration of the Ohio presidents Harrison, 
McKinley and Taft, and has been in the funeral escorts 
of the Ohio presidents Hayes, Garfield and McKinley, 
and had been accepted as President-elect Harding’s es- 
cort prior to the elimination of the presidential parade 
in the interests of public economy. 


The Commander-in-Chief and the State Commander 
of the G. A. R., in automobiles will head the procession, 
followed by the Commander-in-Chief and State Com- 
mander of the Spanish War Veterans and of the World 
War Veterans. On arriving at the recently erected 
beautiful split boulder gateway in which the White 
House gates are to be erected, and named in honor of 
Major George Croghan, the defender of Fort Stephen- 
son, in the War of 1812, at the northern entrance of the 
old Sandusky-Scioto Trail, known later as the Harrison 
Trail of the War of 1812, the Campfire Girls and other 
juvenile organizations will head the procession and lead 
them over the old Trail, under the General Sherman 
Elm and the Grover Cleveland Hickory, and pass the 
Presidential Oaks named in honor of McKinley, Gar- 
field, Taft and Harding, past the burial plot on the 
Knoll, and then down through the Harrison Gateway 
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with its historic tablets of the Indian and French and 
British expeditions which marched over this Trail prior 
to the Revolutionary War and as far back as records 
of the Indian show. 


The Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway of Sandusky 
County, conceived by Colonel Hayes and tendered to 
the County in a cablegram from France on the day fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice, was laid out in the 
form of a cross through property presented by him to 
the Society. This Parkway, constructed jointly by the 
Society and the Commissioners of Sandusky County, 
consists of a strip 100 feet wide in which two rows of 
buckeye trees (the insignia of the 37th or Ohio Divi- 
sion) have been planted. To each tree is attached a 
a memorial plate containing the name, organization, 
and place and date of death of one of the 83 soldiers of 
Sandusky County who gave his life in the World War 
or the War with Spain. The latter is in the form of 
the transept of the cross, in the center of which is a 
buckeye tree bearing the inscription of William McKin- 
ley, President of the United States, who died of his 
wounds September 14, 1901, while Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States, which was then en- 
gaged in suppressing the Boxer uprising in China. 

The Campfire Girls will kneel and drape the memo- 
rial trees when at the signal from the top of the Over- 
seas Soldiers’ Memorial Sunroom, erected by Colonel 
Hayes, the military procession will enter the Parkway 
after passing through the Harrison Gateway and march 
past the oval containing the flower insignias of the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish Welfare and the Salvation Army, and pass in 
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review before President Harding and Cabinet, the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Generals of the Army and Admirals of 
the Navy, and turn sharply to the East over the McKin- 
ley Memorial Parkway and enter Spiegel Grove through 
the split boulder gateway recently erected in honor of 
Grover Cleveland, a former President of the United 
States, and William McKinley, Governor of Ohio, and 
later President of the United States, who were mourners 
at the funeral of their predecessor and personal friend, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and who made the long trip in 
the dead of winter in January, 1893. 

The parade will be dismissed on entering Spiegel 
Grove, following which dedicatory exercises of the 
Croghan Gate, the Harrison Gate, the McPherson Gate- 
way, in memory of the soldiers in the War with Mexico 
and the War for the Union; and the memorial gateway 
in memory of the soldiers in the War with Spain and 
the World War, will be held; after which President 
Harding, Secretary of State Hughes and the distin- 
guished guests of the Society will be escorted through 
the Hayes Memorial into the new library addition now 
in process of erection by the Society, through funds 
given by Colonel Hayes, to the portico on the south side 
of the new building facing the residence on its south. 


The proposed engraved invitation to the Centenary 
ceremonies will contain a cut of the north entrance of 
the Hayes Memorial, and a large photogravure of 
Spiegel Grove showing the residence, the Hayes Memo- 
rial, the original old Sandusky-Scioto Trail, through the 
Grove, and is in the words following: 
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The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
requests the pleasure of your presence 
during the Centenary Celebration of the birth of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
19th President of the United States, 1877-1881, 
at the dedication of 
the Library Addition to the Hayes Memorial, 
the Memorial Gateway of Spiegel Grove State Park, 
and the Soldiers’ Memorial Parkways of Sandusky County, 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 4th, 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-two, 
Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio. 


Of course the celebration is a public affair, but these 
invitations will be sent to the distinguished guests of 
the Society in civil, military and official life. 

The meeting will be called to order by the Hon. 
James E. Campbell, President of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society. Following will be the 
program, subject to necessary alterations: 

Invocation — the Rev. Dr. William F. Peirce, presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, from which Rutherford B. 
Hayes was graduated in 1842. 

Welcome by his Honor William H. Schwartz, Mayor 
of Fremont. 

Address by Charles Richard Williams, LL. D., of 
Princeton, N. J., author of the Life, and editor of the 
Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Address by the Hon. Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States. | 

Address by the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 

Address by the Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Remarks by the Hon. Harry L. Davis, Governor of 
Ohio. 
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Remarks by the Hon. Atlee Pomerene, United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

Remarks by the Hon. Frank B. Willis, United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
War Veterans. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Remarks by Major General C. S. Farnsworth, com- 
manding the 37th (Buckeye) Division, Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Remarks by Major General Edwin F. Glenn, com- 
manding the 83rd Division. 

Remarks by Major General Charles T. Menoher, 
commanding the 42nd (Rainbow) Division. 

Remarks by Admiral William S. Sims, commanding 
American Naval Forces in European Waters. 

Remarks by Major General John A. LeJeune, a com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 


From the prospectus it is apparent that the occasion 
will be one of unusual importance. The day, the loca- 
tion, and the proceedings will especially appeal to the 
patriotism of Ohioans. Rutherford B. Hayes, after 
the passion of years has subsided, is growing in worth 
to the American people. The great accomplishments 
of his administration, viz.: the reconstruction of the 
South, the establishment of a sound currency and the 
maintenance of the civil service system have given him 
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his proper place in history. It is worthy and fitting that 
this celebration should be held where the mementoes of 
his civil, military and presidential life are assembled. 
Add to this the fact that the Spiegel Grove State Park 
is in itself a historic monument to the wonderful days 
of the past. Under the sweeping and shadowing 
branches of its gigantic hickories, oaks, elms and maples 
sped the bronzed messengers of Pontiac carrying the 
war wampum to the Southern Indian tribes; over the 
same trail marched General Harrison and his army to 
resist the British invader, and in a later era gathered 
the great Generals of the Union Army to do honor to 
its distinguished occupant. Here Sherman, Sheridan, 
Rosecrans, Crook, Comly and Scammon were visitors. 
Here, too, at various times came Presidents Garfield, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Taft and Harding. 

And finally it is proper to say that after Rutherford 


_B. Hayes retired from the Presidency of the United 


States, he became the head of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society. He manifested great 
interest in its work and gave to its details all the atten- 
tion required. He was himself a scholar and historian, 
a collector of books and manuscripts, all of which are 
preserved in the Museum. He was president of the 
Society when he died. 





A JOURNAL OF THE GREAT WAR 


The library of the Society has received a notable 
gift in an autograph copy of A Journal of the Great 
War in two volumes by Brigadier General Charles G. 
Dawes who entered the service as Major in the Seven- 
teenth Regiment of Engineers and was afterward pro- 
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moted to the responsible position of representative 
of the United States government on the Military Board 
of Allied Supply. His Journal presents in chronological 
order the events of the World War as he saw them in 
his varied and distinguished service. On July 26, two 
regiments of engineers, the Twelfth from St. Louis and 
the Seventeenth from Atlanta, started for the point of 
embarkation. We quote from the Journal: 


“We reached New York on July 28 and were embarked on 
the ship Carmania together with the Twelfth Regiment of Engi- 
neers. * * * The ship was commanded by Captain Charles, 
the senior captain of the Cunard Line, former captain of the 
Lusitania, though not on her when she was torpedoed. * * * 
Colonel Sewell placed me in command of the regimental ‘boat 
drill,’ to devise the method of getting the men on deck most ex- 
peditiously opposite their assigned boats and rafts in case of 
submarine attack. It was a very important and responsible as- 
ee and I worked hard at it, gradually getting it in good 
shape.” 


General Dawes then proceeds to describe the vessel 
on which he crossed the ocean, the precautions taken 
against submarine attack and the great dangers attend- 
ing the voyage at this time. He says: 


“A torpedo travels about thirty-five knots per hour. The 
submarine itself has to be aimed to discharge it at its mark. 
Hence the zigzagging of the ships expecting an attack. Our 
fleet zigzagged all the way across. Ships are continually at- 
tacked, and the situation is much more dangerous than would 
seem to one on shore.” 


Here he describes one particular night of the voyage 
and the impressions made upon him: 


“The sea was rough and while it would have been difficult 
for a submarine to hit us I realized that if it did our loss of life 
would have been very large. It was very dark and cold, and it 
would have been almost impossible for the men to reach the rafts 
as we threw them off. To hear a discussion of a raft detail on 
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a cold, dark and foggy deck as to whether it would not be better 
in case of a sinking ship to take to the water without life pre- 
servers, in order to have things over quicker, only indicates how 
hopeless the outlook sometimes seems when one is on the sea 
and up against it, as compared with a-discussion as to a course 
of action held on land before sailing.” 





BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES E. Dawes, A. E. F,, 
AND BRIGADIER GENERAL CH. PAYOT OF THE FRENCH 
Army, ASSOCIATES ON MILITARY BoArD OF ALLIED 
SUPPLY, 


The Carmania arrived at Liverpool on the 11th of 
August, eleven days after leaving Halifax. Four days 
later the two regiments, joined by the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth, making four regiments in all, performed 
the famous march through London — the first foreign 
armed troops that marched through that city since the 
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days of William the Conqueror, eight hundred and 
fifty-one years before. Of this march General Dawes 
says: 

“In the parade there were four regiments of Engineers, 
about 4500 men in all. To each regiment was assigned a fine 
English band, the best in the Empire. Our regiment was the 
fourth in the column. Walked with Colonel Sewell at the head 
of the regiment and with a British peer — Lord Erskine, I think 
—as the liaison officer. From the station to the end of the 
march, and in the afternoon on the return to the depot, the 
streets were jammed with lines of cheering people, and the Amer- 
ican flag was everywhere. We were reviewed by the king and 
queen and by the American ambassador. Lunch was served to 
the officers and troops in a park near the palace. After lunch 
the officers were taken to the British officers’ quarters near by, 
where every’ attention was given us. In the afternoon we 
marched back to the Waterloo station through the poorer parts 
of the city.” : 


In London the Twelfth and Seventeenth Regiments 
received orders that were soon to separate them. The 
Twelfth was ordered to Boulogne to join the British 
army on the western front, the Seventeenth to proceed 
to St. Nazaire, France. 

From the time that General Dawes entered the serv- 
‘ice, because of his well known ability in financial mat- 
ters, his services were constantly in demand and he had 
many tempting offers of positions outside of the regi- 
ment of engineers. He was urged by Hoover to remain 
in Washington. After he arrived in France he was 
pressed into service in the direction of the handling of 
supplies for the American Army. Largely through his 
influence this work was co-ordinated among the Allied 
Armies by the creation of the Military Board of Allied 
Supply. On this board General Dawes represented the 
United States. He had previously been well acquainted 
with General Pershing and from the time of his landing 
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in France there are numerous evidences of the high 
esteem in which he was held by the American Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The latter confided to him many of 
his important plans. We quote from a letter written 
by General Dawes June 23, 1918: 


“Last Monday morning General Pershing called me by tele- 
phone to come immediately to Chaumont. I took Captain Jay 
with me for company. Left by motor and arrived at the Gen- 
eral’s house in time for dinner. In the evening in his room he 
outlined his plan of action and program for the American mili- 
tary effort. This was in effect a preliminary statement to me of 
the announcement he made to the conference of his officers the 
next morning. But to me he gave his reasons more in detail. 
The General believes that just at the present —since it is the 
moment of the Allies’ greatest weakness —has called for Ger- 
many’s supreme effort, so the time immediately following the 
collapse of the German offensive-is the period of greatest weak- 
ness for them, and the time of our supreme effort as quickly as 
it can be delivered. He fears reinforcement next year for the 
Germans from western Russia. He feels that we must fight 
vigorously all along the line, utilizing against the worn foe the 
fresh and eager army which he commands. From the stand- 
point of enemy morale and our own, vigorous movement will 
lower theirs and increase ours.” 


Because of this intimate personal relation: with Gen- 
eral Pershing the Journal of General Dawes has a dis- 
tinct historic value for students of the World War. 
General Dawes’ service took him to almost every sec- 
tion of allied activity in France. There were frequent 
visits to the battle front as well as to the centers of sup- 
ply activity in the rear of the army. There is frank 
and illuminating portrayal of difficulties encountered in 
conferences with representatives of the allied armies. 
There are interesting testimonials of the high regard in 
which he was held by the Seventeenth Regiment of 
Engineers with which he received his training for the 
service and many letters of appreciation from high 
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officers in the allied service. There were also citations 
and high honors conferred upon him. Ohioans will ex- 
perience genuine pride in reading this interesting record 
of the World War service of one of her distinguished 
sons. The Journal is supplemented by the official re- 
ports of General Dawes and the work as a whole de- 
serves a place in every library with a department de- 
voted to World War history. 

We must add, of course, that these volumes are pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company and in illustra- 
tion, typography and general appearance do credit to 
the best work turned out by that well known publishing 
house. The numerous photogravure illustrations are 
especially fine. The Society is under obligation to Gen- 
eral Dawes for this gift to its library. 





PORTRAIT OF SENATOR THOMAS MORRIS 


In recent years there has been a renaissance of in- 
terest in the life of United States Senator Morris. He 
was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, January 3, 
1776. Soon afterward the family moved to Virginia. 
He came to the Northwest Territory in 1795 and died 
at his home in Bethel, Clermont County, December 7, 
1844. Interest in his career has been heightened by 
the recent centenary of the birth of General Ulysses S. 
Grant, the proceedings of which are detailed in this 
issue of the QuarTERLY. He served almost continu- 
ously in the General Assembly of Ohio from 1806-1832. 
He was a member of the House of Representatives in 
1806, 1808, 1810 and 1820; of the Senate 1813-14, 
1821-22, 1825-28 and 1831-32. In 1832 he was elected 
United States Senator and served one full term of six 
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years commencing March 4, 1833. At the time of his 
service to his state and the nation the slavery question 
had not broken party lines. There were anti-slavery 
men in the ranks of the two dominant political parties 
of the time, but the majority of Democrats and Whigs 
were strongly opposed to agitation of the question and 
it did not promise to rise to the dignity of a political 
issue. 

Thomas Morris was a Democrat, thoroughly de- 
voted to his party and one of its able advocates. He 
was strongly opposed to the institution of human 
slavery. He was one of the large number of men who 
came north into southern Ohio from slave states and 
waged valiant war against the institution which they 
believed to be morally wrong and to be fundamentally 
antagonistic to American institutions. As he advanced 
in his political career his antagonism to slavery grew. 
In time it attracted the attention of his associates in 
his own party who were in favor of slavery, or at least 
opposed to agitation of the question. 

In the addresses and comments on the preceding 
pages his attitude is clearly set forth. For fuller de- 
tails of his interesting career readers are referred to 
the Life of Thomas Morris by his son, Rev. B. F. 
Morris. 


It is rather remarkable that there is in existence 
no portrait of Senator Morris: His reputation in his 
day extended beyond the borders of his state. His 
espousal of the anti-slavery cause made him the candi- 
date of the Liberty Party for Vice-President of the 
United States in 1844. A long search, however, for a 
portrait some years ago led to the conclusion that none 
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is in existence. An effort was made to find a painting, 
daguerreotype or print to complete a list of portraits 
of United States senators but none was found. 


On the occasion of the Grant Centenary the writer 
met in Bethel Doctor W. E. Thompson, who in his 
eighty-seventh year is still actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine. He is perhaps the only man living 
who has a distinct recollection of the personal appear- 
ance of Senator Morris. His description was so de- 
tailed and apparently accurate that he was requested 
to assist in the reproduction of a likéness of Morris. 
To this he kindly assented. | 


A competent person was then sought to make a 
sketch corresponding to the picture preserved in the 
memory of Doctor Thompson. Such an artist was 
found in Richard M. Brand of the Columbus Evening 
Dispatch. He made a number of sketches which were 
submitted to Doctor Thompson who suggested modifi- 
cations until one was produced that met his approval. 
From this drawing the portrait was made which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the QuaARTERLY. It is 
a faithful reproduction of the features of Senator Mor- 
ris as Doctor Thompson graphically recalls them. For 
this service the Society is under obligations to Doctor 
Thompson and Mr. Brand who have spent consider- 
able time in making the presentation of such a portrait 
possible. 

The quest for a portrait of Senator Morris made 
while he was living, has not ceased. It is possible that 
one may yet be found. Daguerreotypes were made in 
Ohio as early as 1841, and it seems that his prominence 
in 1844 would have led to a demand for a portrait, — 
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a demand that would have overcome his indifference to 
display and publicity. Three of his sons were promi- 
nent in their day: Rev. B. F. Morris, the author of his 
life; Jonathan D. Morris, who served two terms as 
congressman from Ohio; Isaac N. Morris, who served 
two terms as congressman from Illinois and was ap- 
pointed by President Grant commissioner for the Union 
Pacific Railway in 1869. If a daguerreotype or paint- 
ing of the Senator is in the possession of any of the 
descendants of these sons, it may yet be found. If it 
should be discovered, it will be interesting to note how 
nearly it corresponds with the picture on the walls of 
the memory of the veteran physician, Dr. Thompson 
of Bethel, which has been reproduced by the pen of 
Richard M. Brand. 





GRANT MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


Judge Hugh L. Nichols, Chairman of the Grant 
Centenary Committee, sends us the following statement 
in regard to this Highway: 


“The Grant Memorial Road, so-called, is that part of the 
Ohio River Road running between New Richmond on the west 
and Point Pleasant on the east, a distance of five miles. The 
road to New Richmond from Cincinnati is in good condition and 
in order to make the birthplace of General Grant accessible it is 
the purpose of the Committee to build a highway from New . 
Richmond to Point Pleasant so that the public may have the 
benefit of it. 

“Congress, in February last, passed a special bill authorizing 
the coinage of 10,000 gold dollars and 250,000 silver half-dollars, 
the gold dollars now selling for $3.00 a piece and the silver 
halves for $1.00 each. A great many of these coins have already 
been sold and it is the purpose of the Committee in charge to 
devote, in a large measure, the premium to the building of this 
road. Of course we expect direct Federal and State aid in the 
matter and from this three-fold source we are confident within 
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a year we will have a highway of a splendid character, and when 
the highway has been built the argument that was made in the 
State Senate last year against the removal of the house in which 
Grant was born, from -the State Fair Grounds to its original 
foundation, will be entirely dissipated ” 


The foregoing is a succinct and informing state- 
ment of fact, so far as the road is concerned, supple- 
mented by a prophecy in regard to the dissipation of 
the “argument made in the State Senate.” The matter 
of the removal of the Grant cottage will probably be up 
again before the General Assembly at its coming session. 





DEATH OF BASIL MEEK 


Basil Meek, veteran local historian, life member of, 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
and one of the oldest practicing lawyers in the State 
of Ohio, died in his home city, Fremont, April 16, four 
days before he was ninety-three. He contributed a 
number of articles to the QUARTERLY, his last appear- 
ing in the April number shortly before his death. He 
made some corrections in the proof after he was con- 
fined to the hospital in his last illness. A sketch of his 
life together with an autographed portrait was pub- 
lished with his contribution and will be found on page 
129 of the April QuarTERLy. A number of sketches 
from the Fremont and other northern Ohio papers are 
before us, all bearing testimony to his high character, 
his long and useful life and the regard in which he 
was held by all who knew him. He had long been 
Secretary of the Sandusky County Pioneer Historical 
Association, a position which he held at the time of his 
death. Mr. Meek is survived by a daughter, four 
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- grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. His in- 
terest in local history, as attested by numerous articles 
and the voluminous History of Sandusky County, his 
kindly and cheerful disposition and his optimistic spirit 
will long be remembered by his fellow members of the 
Society. 





MEETING OF CRESAP SOCIETY 


The Cresap Society will hold its meeting in Colum- 
bus September 15-16. The first session will be held 
F riday evening, September 15, at the Deshler Hotel be- 
ginning at 8:00 P. M. 

On Saturday, September 16, the Society will meet in 

“the Museum and Library Building of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society at 9:00 A. M. 
The business session opens at 10:00 A. M. and will in- 
clude reports of committees, election of officers and 
future plans for the work of the Cresap Society. 

Afternoon parties may be arranged for visits to the 
Logan Elm. 


‘ 








